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a - | a Challenge 


For too many people, conservation is still a word of mystery and con- 
fusion. Like democracy, more people talk about conservation today than 
ever before, but not enough people really appreciate its need or practice it. 


Mention conservation to the average person and the chances are that 
the rejoinder will involve hunting or fishing. To some the word means only 
the preservation of wild flowers or the saving of a bird or, even, the pro- 
tection of a last stand of virgin timber. Conservation’s meanings in the 
minds of men are many—all the way from saving, preserving, and protecting 
to restoring, stocking, and harvesting. 


By definition conservation is simply “using a natural resource wisely.” 
In practice it is as complicated and complex as the balance of nature. Wise 
management of the resources themselves is no longer the great and crying 
problem. Today, the key to good conservation lies in the management of 
human populations. Simply stated, what might be good conservation to 
one man might also be sinful waste to another. Whether it be the harvest 
of deer, the control of predators, or the purification of water, there is too 
much confusion in human viewpoints. 


Conservation, therefore, relies in great part on human tolerance and judg- 
ment. It is essential that the principle of the “greatest good for the greatest 
number” must be placed ahead of the interests of a selfish few. Unfor- 
tunately, tolerance is an intangible value—incapable of being legislated, 
enforced, or dictated. It must be accomplished and can only be realized 
through education. 


Today the need for wise use of our natural resources is greater than 
ever before. In the future it will be even more important. Almost too late, 
we have been forced into the realization that soils, waters, forests, and wild- 
life determine our national economy—our American way of life. These 
resources must be managed on a practical, tolerant, and eternal basis. 


The success of such management, however, depends almost entirely on 
the understanding and sympathetic cooperation of all Americans in all walks 
of life. It must be attained through education. Conservation fundamentals 
must be taught to the young and the old, to the hunter, fisherman, business- 
man, housewife, tradesman, and farmer alike. They must be taught in 
our schools, re-echoed from our pulpits, headlined in our newspapers, and 
finally, practiced in our own backyards. 


The need for conservation education is great because the very life of 
this and future generations depends on conservation. The challenge of its 
potentialities is the most powerful token of our time! 
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GOING — Going — cove 


By Cory Ford 


Reprinted by Special Permission of the Editor from Collier’s Magazine, 
April 23, 1949 

OLONEL ELLIS, who owned the famous island that 

is New York’s immigration center today, used to 
give shore dinners for his friends. They were popular 
dinners, because everything was caught fresh on the spot. 
There were ducks and geese and plover, shot in the 
Colonel’s own marshes. There were wild pigeons. There 
were oysters and clams, dug along Ellis Island’s clean 
white shores, and lobsters and crabs netted off the rocks. 
There were salmon taken on their way up the Hudson to 
spawn. 

That was over a century ago, of course. There are no 
oysters and clams along the clean white shores now; there 
are no clean white shores. The wild pigeon is extinct, 
the plover threatened with oblivion. If any duck or 
goose set foot on Ellis Island, he would be deported as an 
enemy alien. There hasn’t been a salmon swimming up 
the Hudson—or virtually any other major river in the 
Eastern United States—for 50 years. 

Colonel Ellis’ island, multiplied by a million, is the 
sorry story of game and fish in this country today. And 
our disappearing wildlife is only part of the whole story: 
a story of heedlessness, and wanton waste, and destruc- 
tion of the balance of nature, almost to a point beyond 
repair. 

Our forests are going. According to William Vogt’s 
stunning book “Road to Survival,” which every American 
should read out loud to his congressman, the saw-timber 


requirement for the nation is 53,900 million board feet, 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Conservation 


ONSERVATION of the nation’s 

resources is stili in the infant 
stage. The major problem to aid in 
its growth is to get the correct story 
across to the public. 

Another generation is maturing and 
it is to this generation that the appeal 
must be made. 

They are the ones who must be 
reached to help save our resources, to 
build legislative and administrative 
supports for progress designed to con- 
tinue and restore the resources. An 
appeal must be made to their con- 
sciences. 

The generations that are destined 
tc enter a world of expanding popu- 
lations, pressuring overtaxed resources, 
must be prepared for conservation- 
restoration as one of their basic edu- 
cational factors. 

An informed public aroused to the 
urgency of conservation need can help 
to realize constructive laws expanding 
conservation effort. Such a public can 
give impetus to progressive adminis- 
tration to form conservation programs 
and can pave the way to bring preser- 
vation education into school curricula. 
Finally, this understanding of the 
problem would create the urge to 
realize and practice conservation. 

There is much room for pioneering. 
Unfortunately too much effort has been 
expanded in treating the symptoms of 
resource waste and abuse, and not 
enough importance placed on treat- 
ment of the cause. The problem of 
the natural sequence, which is the 
restoration of renewable resources, has 
barely been attacked. 

We have scientists and technicians 
ferreting out the secrets of conserva- 
tion, along with the administrators who 
must make the decisions and operate 
the programs. 

On the other hand, we have the 
public which harvests the results. 

One of the most serious deterrents to 
the progress of conservation is that 
there is too wide a gap between these 
administrators, scientists, and the pub- 
lic. Until that gap is bridged through 
common understanding by the public, 
efforts for extended conservation pro- 
grams are dragged along by ignorance 
and lethargy. 

Conservation from the state or na- 
tional viewpoint can be said to be com- 
posed of a number of segments. Prin- 
Cipally, these are an informed popu- 
lation, effective laws, constructive 
Policies and a practical administration. 
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From A National Viewpoint 


By Michael Hudoba 


Of these points, the main stem is the 
public that knows exactly what is go- 
ing on and whai is needed. Without 
this, the hope for laws to build the 
foundation and create the framework 
for constructive conservation programs 
is dimmed. 

Along with this, the development of 
a sound administrative program of pro- 
gressive objectives is frustrated. 

It remains with the conservation 
writers and press, and educators to 
combat this lack of knowledge. Their 
success may well chart the kind of na- 
tion we'll have in the future. 

In each problem, whether it be a 
social or economical one, there is a sur- 
face that reflects to a natural resource, 
conservation, or the lack of it. The 
vitality of a conservation plan depends 
on the alertness of its advocates to 
realize these factors. 

For example, a valley overwhelmed 
with flood waters will seek to protect 
itself with levees and other flood pro- 
tection works. It will neglect the 
source of the flood. A town finding it- 
self with a shortage of water may drill 
another well and overload the water 
table, forgetting what exhausted the 
well that is still present. 

The fisherman, unsuccessful in a pol- 
luted stream, may urge the stocking of 
hatchery products. He will overlook 
the problem of stopping the pollution 
which is so urgent to water conserva- 
tion and public health. 

National legislation has recognized 
the need for conservation. Of the over 
9,800 bills introduced in the first ses- 
sion of the 81st Congress. more than 
1,200 touch on some phase of natural 
resources. The National Association of 
Conservation Education and Publicity 
did much to insure this national recog- 
nition by its effective support of con- 
structive legislation and its strong ef- 
forts against negative legislation. 

The President, in his State of the 
Union message, acknowledged conser- 
vation as the third of the ten important 
goals for the future. A study of the 
Hoover Commission recommended a 
Cabinet Department of Natural Re- 
sources. 

This is a most encouraging awaken- 
ing to conservation need. But there 
is still no clear cut policy for the prob- 
lem. There must be a complete in- 





a 


Michael Hudoba 


tegration of resource considerations in 
the national programs affecting re- 
sources. 

In his history, man has grown by 
crusades. It has been a vehicle to his 
routine. He lives because of tomorrow, 
and the basis of conservation is that 
there will be a tomorrow. Conserva- 
tion, in its true philanthropy can mean 
all things to all peoples. 

Each publication in each community 
can show the relationship of the com- 
munity with its resources and its stake 
in conservation. 

If the story of conservation can be 
put across, the restoration of wasted 
land, reforestation, and a constructive 
water policy, will postpone the day 
when demands to exploit secondary 
areas are made. 

The fight for conservation has not 
been nor will be an easy one. 





This article was adapted from an ad- 
dress given by Mr. Hudoba before dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Conservation 
Education and Publicity at Gulfport, 


Mississippi, last September. Mike 
Hudoba has been the Washington 
Editor for “Sports Afield” magazine 


for the past several years and is 
recognized as one of the ablest con- 
servation reporters in the nation’s 
capital. The thoughts contained in 
this article are worthy of the most 
serious consideration by every sports- 
man and conservationist in Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Black Rowdy of the Woods 


By Jacob Bates Abbott 


LOWN of the wild or vicious hoodlum, 

depending whether you sit on the side 
of the fence with the benign nature lover or 
with the irate farmer or bee-keeper, the 
big black bear of our native woods is an 
animal capable of breaking the neck of a 
steer or chewing the average human to bits, 
although his diet is usually beechnuts, acorns 
and wild berries. Actually black bear’s char- 
acter lies in between the descriptive phrases 
above, His latent power is there, all right, 


but in contact with man, if allowed to do 
so, he generally fades into the underbrush 
as secretly as a disappearing ghost. Bears 
are exciting prey—for the hunter, photog- 
rapher or field observer; probably the most 
unpredictable game animal that we have on 
the continent. One day a mild feeder on 
herbs and nuts—the next a raging quarter of 
a ton of destruction. Shy as a cottontail in 
midday sunlight, a bear will boldly nose 
around camp refuse at twilight with all the 
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unconcern of a foraging skunk. Most hunt- 
ers consider that there’s no more danger 
in hunting black bears than in stalking 
white-tailed deer, yet the only person ever 
killed by a wild animal in the State of Mich- 
igan was a powerful, experienced, armed 
woodsman, who lost out in a furious battle 
with a bear. (Ben East, writing in Field & 
Stream.) In the summer of 1948, the three- 
year-old daughter of a forest ranger was 
killed and partially eaten by a black bear 
in a remote section of the Marquette Na- 
tional Forest in Minnesota. An angry posse 
later tracked down the bear, shot it, and 
found the evidence only, too unmistakable. 


Lest I be thought a_ sensationalist or 
alarmist, let me present a few actual scenes 
from the other side of the picture. The 
following are quotations from recent GAME 
News’ “Notes From The Field,” a regular 
feature, presenting Game Protectors’ monthly 
reports from their various districts through- 
out Pennsylvania: “A few days ago Mrs. 
Clifford Benson of Maple Hill, near Wells- 
boro, went to the mail box, which is some 
distance from the house and saw twelve 
bears in the adjoining field. Eight of them 
were large bears and four were cubs. I 
asked her if she was afraid of them and she 
said they were so plentiful and she saw 
bears so often that they did not scare her 
anymore.” 

“Mother bear and three ‘pretty little baby 
bears’ were shooed down Juniata St. Du- 
Bois recently from-a point near the Elmer 
Hallstrom residence at 12.40 P. M. by William 
J. Fairman, well-known Luthersburg milk- 
man, who, upon returning from a milk de- 
livery to his truck, stood awe-stricken at 
the sight of the bear party.” 

“Residents of Connellsville were amazed 
on Thursday morning, June 26, 1946, to see 
a black bear emerging from the alleyway 
adjoining the Clark Drug Store on North 
Pittsburgh St. The animal did not seem to 
be alarmed by the approaching motorists and 
proceeded north on Pittsburgh St. until it 
reached Murphy Ave., where it turned west 


In 1905 Pennsylvania became the first 
state to protect the black bear and classify 
it as a game animal. The fine bear hunting 
enjoyed in your Commonwealth is the re- 
sult of this far-sighted game management 
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move. In 1924, for instance, more bears 
were killed (929) during the open season 
in Pennsylvania than in all the other States 
combined. In 1945 the kill was 366; in 1947, 
569; and in 1949, about 400. In 1905 the 
open season on bear was for five months 
(Oct. 1 to March 1); now it is for six days. 
(In 1949, from Nov. 14 to 19, inclusive.) The 
largest black bear ever killed in the State 
weighed 633 pounds, live weight, and 538 
pounds hog-dressed. Total length, 9 feet. 
It was shot on December 4th, 1923, near Mil- 
ford, Pike County. Between 175 and 190 
pounds would be an average weight for adult 
Pennsylvania black bears, according to Ger- 
stell’s table (1948) of recent kills. Bear 
damage claims paid, with sheep-killing and 
destruction of beehives the chief sources for 
the claims, have run as high as $7,000 an- 
nually (1933-34 and 1937-38). In 1947-48 
$2,923.50 was paid. Yes, there are still plenty 
of bars in Penns Woods, probably between 
2000 and 2,500. Of the eastern States, only 
Maine and North Carolina can boast of more. 
Of the entire country, the legal kill of black 
bears in Pennsylvania is ordinarily exceeded 
only in California, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Oregon and Washington. 

Now, let’s cut out killing and figures and 
inquire a little inte the interesting habits of 
Ursus Americanus, or rather, Ewuarcotos 
Americanus Americanus, as I believe the 
learned ones now label the eastern black 
bear. Euar - - -, what I said before, is one 
of the Seven Sleepers and customarily holes 
up in a varying degree of hibernating sleep 
during the severe winter months, roughly 
from the end of November until late March. 
Scarcity of food during these months fur- 
nishes the principal urge for this hiberna- 
tion. It is certainly not to escape from 
frostbite, for bears are practically immune 
from cold. They have been found sleeping, 
in mid-winter, in open hollows, covered only 
by a few overgreen boughs. Ulmer (Fron- 
tiers, June 1948) reports that, with dens 
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available, the bears in the Philadelphia Zoo 
“frequently lie in the open, oblivious to rain 
or snow, sleeping as comfortably as a human 
under blankets.” 

Whether bears do or do not hibernate was 
spiritedly debated in the newspapers during 
the winter of 1948, following a Harvard sci- 
entist’s statement that they do not. His 
opinion was given further impetus by the 
stories of bewildered Maine “Wood Dicks,” 
who reported that black bears were roam- 
ing through their snow-choked woods when 
the natural history books said that they 
should be sleeping. The answer seemed 
to lie in the degree of insensibility that the 
bear’s hibernation assumed. Blackie does 
not pass out as completely as hibernating 
woodchucks and ground squirrels and his 
body temperature remains high. Many 
woodsmen have seen black bears ranging 
the winter forests during a January thaw. 
Several men, who have been fortunate 
enough to photograph a female bear and 
cub during hibernation, have discovered that 
the mother is by means in a stupor. This 
was discovered too late by a big mongrel 
dog which investigated a hibernating mother 
bear in Clinton County. Leo Luitringer 
describes this in his “Introduction to the 
Mammals of Pennsylvania” and, more re- 
cently, in his fine article, “Big Bertha,” re- 
lates the once-in-a-lifetime experience of 
watching a bear with four cubs who did 
not believe in sleeping very soundly through 
winter motherhood. 

Cubs are born usually late in January in 
the hibernating den and are exceptionally 
small at birth to be the offspring of an 
animal the size of a bear. They are nearly 
naked, about the size of a rat and weigh 
little more than half a pound. The record 
weight of an adult black bear, as quoted by 
Seton, is 900 pounds, killed in Arizona in 
1921. Well, that one put on about 89912 
pounds in his lifetime! Surely not much 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Fur & Feather Coops From Wetlands 





HOSE of us who work on various phases of land management 

are interested basically, in good land management but from 
there we branch out into specialists—animal, cereal crops, forage 
crops, etc., and finally, the little appreciated fur and feather crops 
of the land. 

Fur and feather crops depend largely upon the last unit of land 
classifications according to Soil Conservation Service use capabil- 
ities, where, with or without special practices, fish, game or fur- 
bearers may be produced most feasibly. Almost daily, landowners 
and organizations controlling units of land are beginning to realize 
the capabilities of wet areas to produce fish, fur and fowl. For 
various reasons, many wet land areas on farms are not suitable 
for cultivation or for agricultural drainage and are worth very 
little in their present condition. Marsh management provides an 
opportunity for developing wet lands and very often, after proper 
development, the returns from muskrats, ducks, frogs, etc., are 
greater than from any other land use. Quite naturally, the unit 
that will be favored in production will be the crop that can be 
controlled and especially in regard to harvest. We know the pro- 
duction and take of fur crops can be regulated by catch regula- 
tions but our winged crops offer another problem. 

In the past, a great deal has been written about the production 
possibilities of a wet area and in most of the references fur and 
fish are basically considered and this is economically sound. Our 
winged crops present another problem if viewed from the strict 
production and harvest aspect. On many water areas, a crop of 
ducks can be produced but the harvest may occur hundreds of 
miles away from the source of production. 

The value of wet lands, and especially those lands that will serve 
the conservation program best by remaining so is well known but 
there remains a treméndous potential of undeveloped land—land 
that is best suited to produce wildlife crop if only a management 
approach is taken. 

History is an excellent medium to point out what has happened 
and it is supposedly within the realm of the human mind to evalu- 
ate past events in the light of future happenings. During the in- 
dustrial and agricultural development of this country, millions of 
acres of marshlands, ponds and other water ways have been drained 
to provide land for human use and misuse. 

In the Northeastern States, where the process of land use is be- 
ginning to change, much of the land is going back to timber, there 
are no provisions for restoring former marshes, lakes and ponds 
once desired and necessary habitat for waterfowl, fur bearers 
and other forms of wildlife. From colonial days to the height of 
the industrialization of the northeast, the waterfowl of the region 
depended upon the numerous mill ponds and water courses for 
breeding and living habitat, but with the change of decentralized 
industry, the untold thousands of mill ponds of the region dis- 
appeared. The other signs of human progress—pollution, drain- 
age and siltation took care of many more waterfowl habitat units. 





; ai 

We've lost tremendous ground; our wildlife habitat has shrunk. 
A brief review of the nation’s waterfowl population clearly indi- 
cates that this crop has shrunk—even if we have the seed, no 
production will result without fertile growing media and in this 
instance, water areas that will serve as breeding units for fur- 
bearers and waterfowl. 

When one considers waterfowl in the Northeast, the black duck 
emerges as the dominant quacker. Kill statistics show the black 
duck takes the brunt of the hunting season in the Northeast and 
well over 50% of all waterfowl killed are black ducks. 

The black duck is more or less an isolationist when it comes to 
breeding. Black ducks pair up very early- and when ready to set 
up housekeeping like to go off by themselves. No apartment pro- 
duction for them but a private place out in the brush or even in 
the woods—but it is mighty important to have a woody-brushy 
stream or pond close by. For when the nest hatches, there’s a 
bee line for water areas—food and shelter all in one package. 
When water areas were available, the black duck bred and thrived 
over the-entire Northeast and the possibilities to increase black 
duck population still exists. The Fish and Wildlife Service is 
engaged in major restorations on large areas and many states are 
developing and restoring waterfowl marshes that will serve as 
feeding, breeding and resting grounds. At the same time, there 
are thousands of small areas that the Federal and State Services 
cannot reach that are potential duck producing units. A small 
water area ray produce one brood of ducklings, it may mature 
only 2 or 3 birds but if we could get thousands of small units pro- 
ducing winged crops, we could, like heaving potatoes in a bag, 
soon have a sack full. 

Muskrats, unlike the ducks, fit into the old category of “a bird 
in the hand.” Produce muskrats on your wet meadow or swamp- 
land and you have a cash crop. Marshes properly managed should 
produce an annual harvest of 5 to 15 rats per acre. A four or five 
acre marsh really begins to pay the taxes! Unlike many wildlife 
crops, muskrats can be harvested a year or two after the marsh is 
developed. That is, provided food supplies are adequate. The 
reason for the quick harvest need is that unless the rats are kept 
down, they'll eat out their food supply faster than it will grow. — 

Many of us forget that each rock thrown on the pile makes it 
bigger; so it is with our muskrats and waterfowl. Restoration of 
small areas is usually relatively inexpensive and requires little 
effort but yields a most profitable return. In the entire conserva- 
tion field, it is often heard said that “it is a grand idea but I cant 
help out.” We as conservationists, sportsmen and landowners ca? 
contribute a tremendous amount to the overall program. We o- 
sider waterfowl production as a federal function—the adminis- 
tration yes, but not the entire production! 

A unit of water area is something that can be planned and de- 
veloped in a relatively short period and if properly set-up, will 
be used by muskrat and waterfowl for breeding, feeding or rest- 
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ing. There is no field in which landowners or sportsmen can con- 
tribute more directly to the restoration and perpetuation of our 
wildlife than by the restoration or development of a small marsh 
area. We have the land areas, the know-how, but not quite 
enough interest. 

Interest and directed effort can be somewhat like the old grey 


mare in front of the buggy just about supper time. 
have the interest and desire to do conservation work but we just 


Many of us 


don’t have the know-how. Many wildlife projects fail in the very 
nature of work, for to provide habitat for wildlife we need plants 
and shrubs and it takes time for any planting to reach a produc- 
tive stage. 
fidence in doing improvement work. 


Here is where we become impatient and lose con- 


On farm wet lands, we can obtain fairly quick results, for as soon 
as a marsh is constructed or a water body stabilized, plant growth 
Where upland game 
improvements take years to show results, water habitat improve- 


reacts quickly, either introduced or native. 


ment shows results in a matter of months. 


On many farms there are tracts of wet lands, that, for various 
Often, a 
marsh area can be made to yield a greater cash return than from 


reasons, are unproductive for farm crop or annual use. 
any other possible use of such land. The economic approach is 
often a strong one, but to peonvle that love the land, a brood of home 
grown wild ducklings take the place of a cash return. 


How can we plan for a water crop? 


Those of us who are fortunate enough to have land adaptable 
for water cropping want to know the procedures to follow to pro- 
duce a crop. Like any piece of farm land one must first know 
what he has to work with, such as existing plants, animals and 
physical characteristics of the area. A successful water crop (fur 
and feathers) is just like a successful unit of crop land—a farmer 
cannot expect to produce a paying crop if he does not know the 


quality of the land and the crop best suited. 


This article is not intended to give the facts on how to create 
and manage water crops but merely to get the thought and sug- 
gestion in black and white. If the interest to create a water area 
is evident, the Soil Conservation Service or State Game Commis- 
sion will be pleased to furnish technical assistance in overall plans 


to create and manage the area. 


Take a look at the so-called wasted “wet areas” of your back 40— 
wouldn’t a control structure create a nice shallow pond that will 
provide class I type habitat for fur and feathers. The importance 
of wildlife is as far reaching as its evaluation on a purely monetary 
basis and the biological basis of relationship between soil, vegeta- 
tion, water and animal life is only now beginning to be understood. 


Uncontrolled waiter is one of our biggest soil conservation prob- 
lems. The theory of making water “walk” is the goal we seek 
and small marshes and ponds help in the process. In other words, 
we become human beavers and make our fast water walk or create 


a small storage area where otherwise we would have only a wet 
soil unsuitable for good crop, plant or animal production. 


Water storage alone is a good consideration for managing wet 
lands and the production of wildlife crops can be entirely an 
above profit project for the impounded water can serve such 
useful purposes as providing water for home use, maintaining 
ground water level, as well as improving the looks of the land. 


Give some consideration to that wet land before you condemn it 
a8 an almost worthless or at best a short time pasture. Soil Con- 
servation Service or your State Game Technicians, armed with a 
level and power equipment, have the magic wand that can entice 
4 pair of mallards or blacks to scale in at evening or lure a pair 


of “rats” that will provide your source of extra dollars for hides 
tendered. 
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When water areas were available, the black duck bred and thrived 
over the entire Northeast. 








Produce muskrats on your wet meadow or swampland and you have 
a cash crop. 





Hal Harrison Photo 


We can become human beavers and make good water storage areas 
out of former wasted soil. 
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What is multiflora rose? 


Multifilora rose is a dense, thorny shrub that grows to about 
eight feet in height and width. Brought to this country many years 
ago as understock for cultured roses, it has recently been found 
-to have a great value to the farm. Early experiments showed that, 
on fertile soils, multifiora rose would produce a lowcost, effective 
living fence without the drawbacks of the traditional Osage orange 
hedge. The trouble was it did not grow well on soils of lower 
fertility. 

That difficulty has now been overcome. Missouri game tech- 
nicians, interested in multiflora rose for wildlife cover, developed 
simple ways to insure good growth on all but the very poorest 
soils. As a result, most farmers can “plant a fence” that will be 
stockproof in from three to five years. Its value to wildlife has 
also met expectations, and multiflora rose has quickly become 
popular with Missouri farmers. 


What are its advantages? 


Let’s look at some of these new fences and see why they are 
so popular. Ease of building might come first: plowing and fer- 
tilizing and setting plants is usually easier than digging post-holes 
and handling wire. Long life is another selling point: the oldest 
multiflora rose planting of which we know is 25 years old, and it 
is still in excellent condition. 

Flexibility rates high, too: a living fence can be run in curves, 
at sharp angles, or even in circles without any need for dead- 
men, guy-wires, or brace-posts. That’s handy for fencing ponds, 
gully-heads, or contour lines. Ease of unkeep appeals to busy 
farmers: after two years of cultivating or mulching to keep weeds 
down, the fence takes care of itself. If a fence-line has to be 
changed, multiflora rose is not hard to pull out. The holding 
quality is satisfactory for all livestock from cattle or horses to small 
pigs: the thorns repel livestock without causing cuts. 

Multifiora rose does not spread from the roots: the roots grow 
mainly downward, in a space about two feet wide beneath the 
plants. They do not sap fertility from nearby ground. Spreading 
by seed-eating birds is not a serious problem; the few plants tha 
may come up out of place are easily taken care of in normal farming. 


What about wildlife values? 

The dense, thorny branches make fine protective cover for 
quail, rabbits, songbirds and wildlife of similar habits. The plants 
grow to make a sheltered tunnel between the stems and the out- 
curving branches, that makes a good, safe travel-lane. Songbirds 
of many kinds nest securely in the branches. The red berries or 
“hips” are eaten by birds in winter. 

Where can I get multiflora? 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission can not provide multi- 
flora seedlings due to lack of nursery facilities. The Pennsylvania 
Department of Forests and Waters, however, may be able to provide 
limited numbers of seedlings to interested farmers at a cost of $ 
per thousand plus shipping charges. Multiflora rose can also be 
purchased from a number of commercial nurseries and it sug- 
gested you contact the nearest nurseryman for additional informa- 
tion. Some of the nurserys known to handle multiflora planting 
steck are: C. L. Vanderbrook & Son, Manchester, Conn.; Farm 
Landscape Co., Box 230, Urbana, Ill.; Forrest Kelling Nursery, 
Elsbury, Mo.; C. R. Burr, Manchester, Conn.; Brownell Roses, Little 
Compton, R. I.; Arthur Dummett, 63 Anderson Rd., Bernardsville, 
N. J.; Star Roses, West Grove, Pa.; Fairview Evergreen Nurseries, 
Fairview, Pa.; Musser Forests, Inc., Indiana, Pa.; Springhill Nur- 
series, Tipp City, Ohio; Brookville Nurseries, Glen Head, N. Y; 
Boulevard Nurseries, Newport, R. 1; Brown Bros. Co., Brighton Sta, 
Rochester 10, N. Y. 

How many plants are needed? 

It takes from 100 to 200 plants to set 100 feet of fence, depending 
on whether they are set at 1-foot intervals to hold large livestock, 
or at 6-inch intervals to hold everything, down to a small pig. 
When the number of plants is figured, 10 percent extra should be 
added to provide spare plants (temporarily heeled in) for the 
prompt replacement of any plant that may die. 

For all its good qualities, multiflora rose is not a “miracle 
plant.” It doesn’t grow well in deep shade, or in very wet soil. 
Sandy soil, too, requires special attention in fertilizing and mulch- 
ing, if multiflora rose is to do well. It must be in all cases planted 
and cared for according to directions, until it is firmly established. 
When that is done, it produces a long-lived, efficient fence. 
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1. Disk an 8-foot strip; add manure, and 320 pounds of 4-12-4 2. Plow a furrow down center of the strip. Open one plant bundle 
fertilizer per, %4 mile; plow with back-furrow in center; re-disk or drag. at a time; keep roots immersed in a bucket of thin mud. Set plants 
against vertical berm of furrow; pack a handful of dirt against the 


roots. 


HOW TO PLANT AND CARE FOR MULTIFLORA ROSE 


Multiflora rose cannot be expected to make a good fence if the plants are just stuck in the ground and forgotten. 
The steps in the pianting and care, given below, must be followed to insure success. These steps are: (1) Prepare 
the planting bed the fall before the plants are to be set; (2) in planting, keep the roots moist, set plants so dirt will 
come just above the root collar, and pack dirt firmly around the roots; (3) cut plants back to about 2 or 3 inches 
above ground level; (4) keep weeds down by cultivating or mulching for the first two years; (5) replace all weak 
or dead plants promptly; (6) protect plants from grazing for the first two years. 


Remember to figure aciual needs and then order about 10 percent extra plants for replacements. This is very 
important, because it is very seldom in setting out plants of any kind that 100 percent survival results. In a 
living fence, a dead or spindly plant means a gap. It is easy to prevent gaps in a multiflora rose fence just by setting 
another plant in any weak piace that develops. The trick is to make those replacements as soon as possible in 
order that the new plants get off to a fairly even start with the rest. That is the reason for having a reserve supply 
of plants on hand. 


The extra planis can be kept in good condition by heeling them in near the fence where they will be handy. 
This is a simple process: dig a trench, long enough to hold the plants when they are spread out in a single layer 
two or three inches apart, and deep enough to cover them just above the root-collar. Be sure the dirt is moist 
and packed firmly around the roots, and tamped down around the stems. The plants should be shaded and kept 
moist. Weak or dead plants in the fence line will usuaily show up within 30 days, and transplants should be made 
from the heeling-in bed as needed. 


Reprinted from ‘Missouri Conservationist,’ Vol. XI, No. 7, July, 1949. 
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or Cover the plants by reverse furrowing, packing the dirt by foot 4. For two years: cultivate well to keep weeds down, mulch each 
le with the tractor-wheel. Prune plants to within 3 inches from ground fall to prevent frost-heaving, and protect plants from grazing. 
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LTHOUGH Pennsylvania ranks first in 

strip coal production, it was a late- 
comer into the field. A small area was 
mined during World War I, but the industry 
did not reach its stride until the advent of 
World War II. To date approximately 250 
million tons have been mined by the Open 
Pit method in Pennsylvania, which, at the 
rate of 5,000 tons to an acre, disturbed 50,000 
acres of land. Although this seems like a 
large area, when viewed in relation to the 
total acreage of land in the state it is 
infinitesimal. Pennsylvania has 28 million, 
plus, acres of land. We can, therefore, con- 
clude that only .0017+% of the land in Penn- 
sylvania has been affected by open pit min- 
ing, which is less than 1/5 or 1% of the total 
area. 

We have no accurate means of predicting 
the amount of coal remaining which can be 
recovered by the open pit method. If we 
base our judgment on present trends, how- 
ever, I think we can fairly predict that the 
cream of the crop has been mined and that 
when all the coal is mined that can be 
economically recovered by the open pit 
method, it will amount to considerable less 
than %4 of 1% of the total area of the state. 
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The coal in Pennsylvania is mined on what 
is known as the contour plan. It is often 
referred to as deep plowing. The operator 
follows the out-crop around the hiliside so 
to speak, and removes up to a maximum of 
100 feet of cover. The amount of cover re- 
moved, of course, depends upon the thick- 
ness of the coal vein, the quality of the coal 
and the character of the overburden. 100 
feet of overburden is the exception rather 
than the rule. An average of 45 feet of 
cover, we believe, would be quite accurate. 

Unlike the Mid-West States where open 
pit mining has been conducied for quite some 
years and the coal lies in constant beds on 
level terrain, Pennsylvania coal beds that 
are suitable to open pit mining are quite 
spotty and lack uniformity. For that and 
other reasons, it is impossible to use the 
large equipment that is employed in areas 
where the beds are constant. 

At the present time in Pennsylvania, the 
annual production is running at the rate of 
16 million tons per year, compared with 34 
million tons in 1948. 

Since the beginning of open pit mining 
in Pennsylvania, various agencies, groups 
and individuals have expressed considerable 


alarm over the seemingly disregard for our 
number-one natural resource—land. Some 
of these alarmists have approached the prob- 
lem with practical procedure. Others, of 
course, have become quite hysterical and 
have looked at the problem with a spirit of 
idealism. 85% of the land disturbed by the 
open pit method in the Bituminous fields of 
Pennsylvania, were classifted, prior to the 
open pit operation, as sub-marginal and waste 
lands. The areas had no present utility and 
could, in a great many instances, be pur- 
chased for as little as $5.00 an acre. The 
dilemma facing the land and coal owner 
was—“Shall I continue to pay taxes on this 
non-revenue préducing land or shall I sel 
the coal and get financial return?” In most 
cases, the owner selected the latter course. 
With the money derived from the income of 
the coal, the land owner was able, quite 
frequentiy, to pay up his back taxes, pay 
off mortgages and make repairs to remaln- 
ing land and buildings. ; 
At that time little or no thought was given 
to the utility of the land for the future. As 
the industry increased in activity, those 
practical individuals who were honestly 
concerned with the utility of our land, gave 
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serious thought to finding ways and means 
of putting these disturbed areas into pro- 
duction. They had no background of ex- 
perience. They were harassed from a great 
many directions by the public in general, 
who had been inadvertently indoctrinated by 
a pessimistic attitude on the part of the less 
practical. There were a few isolated in- 
stances in the state, where areas disturbed 
during World War I had been planted in 
trees and produced excellent results. They 
also discovered in their search, areas that 
were completely covered by voluntary growth 
of many species of plant life. With these 
isolated instances, individuals and _ public 
agencies slowly began to formulate a sys- 
tematic approach to the problem. 


Excursions were made to Mid-Western 
states where open pit mining has been con- 
ducted for quite some years and where 
there has been a planting program in effect 
for quite sometime. Agronomists and other 
land experts of the United States Soil Con- 
servation Department, The Pennsylvania 
State College and the Department of Forests 
and Waters of the state, became vitally in- 
terested in the problem and began experi- 
ments to discover the best way to treat the 
disturbed areas. Although there were cer- 
tain rugged individualists who objected to 
the intrusion on property rights, the ma- 
jority of the substantial coal producers in 
the state welcomed these experiments, the re- 
sults of which were eventually passed on to 
the land owner. Some of the larger coal 
producers employed professional foresters to 
look after their individual operations. Those 
in charge of research and experiments ran 
into many difficulties. The lack of consist- 
ency in the terrain of the Pennsylvania coal 
fields prevented any _ specific conclusions. 
Even in contiguous areas there was a lack 
of consistency in the character of the over- 
burden. The great majority of the dis- 
turbed areas, after the mining process, were 
discovered to be acid in character. In areas 
where rooster coal, bone and unmarketable 
coal were mixed with the overburden, the 
degree of acidity was too high to support 
any known type of vegetation. It was dis- 
covered, however, that the majority of the 
areas disturbed would support some type of 
vegetation. The areas in which acidity was 
concentrated would, over a period of years, 
through leaching, also become usable. As a 
result of initial experiments and study, there 


‘Was a general belief that “each area is an 


individual and must be treated as such.” 
In other words, no definite formula could 
be ascribed to the entire area disturbed. 


Along with the study of the soil char- 
acteristics, considerable attention was also 
given to methods of treating the physical 
surface after the mining process. An eco- 
nomic problem was involved. The question 
arose in a good many minds as to whether 
these disturbed areas should be returned, at 
tremendous cost, to their original contour 
with utter disregard to utility, or should the 
areas be treated in their present condition. 
Here, again, difficulty was encountered. 
Where utility or land use was the upper- 
most problem in the minds of those inter- 
ested in reclamation, no definite recommen- 
dation could be applied. Just as in the 
matter of the character of the overburden, 
no general treatment could be recommended. 
ere, again, each area was an individual 
and should be treated according to utility 
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and best land use. Where complete return 
to the original contour would serve best 
land use purposes, this type of treatment was 
recommended. In other cases, rounding off 
the peaks was used and in other instances 
it was discovered the land could be most 
productive in its present state of disturb- 
ance. 

We estimate, in Pennsylvania, that approxi- 
mately 20,000 acres of disturbed areas have 
been given utility. The majority of these 
lands have been planted with trees. Coni- 
fers, because of the high acidity of the soiis 
have been used to a greater extent than 
any other species. In 1948, 2% million trees 
were planted on disturbed areas. Some of 
the lands have been planted in grasses, grains 
and forage. A small amount of acreage has 
been planted with various types of shrubs. 
Where the planting has been done accord- 
ing to plan, with the advice and guidance of 
professional agronomists and foresters, the 
survival has been very good. Promiscuous 
planting, on the other hand, without proper 
forethought, planning and careful selection, 
results in poor survival. 

There is, however, no excuse for failure 
in the planting of disturbed areas. The De- 
partment of Forests and Waters in the State 
of Pennsylvania has trained expert person- 
nel, who are on call at any time for advice 
and direction. This Department, with the 
limited facilities and personnel, has been 
most cooperative. Although hampered by 
lack of stock during the war years, the 
nursery program is well underway and it is 
estimated that in the year 1950, 7% million 
trees and shrubs will be planted under the 
supervision of the Department of Forests 
and Waters on areas disturbed by open pit 
mining in the bituminous coal fields of 
Pennsylvania. The Department of Forestry 
of The Pennsylvania State College has con- 
ducted numerous experiments on these dis- 
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turbed lands. This agency also has co- 
operated diligently with the operators and 
have been quite generous in the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge gained from studies and 
experiments. 


Although no specific studies have been 
made concerning the nutriment content of 
fruit and vegetable produced on disturbed 
areas, general observation is that these eat- 
ables contain a pleasant flavor not found in 
those produced on other lands. Studies are 
being conducted in this field to determine 
the cause of this. Perhaps there is some- 
thing turned up in the soil that will be a 
boon to producers of fruit and vegetables. 


The problem of treating areas disturbed by 
open pit mining in Pennsylvania has served 
another purpose. It has called attention of 
land conservationists to other types of in- 
dustry that disregard land use. The ‘most 
flagrant abuser of the land in general is the 
farmer. Thousands and thousands of acres 
go out of production each year because of 
mis-management and lack of faith in rec- 
ommendations of such agencies as the soil 
conservation personnel. Each year, thou- 
sands of good farms are washed down the 
streams of our Commonwealth and many 
good farms are ruined because of erosion. 
The areas disturbed by the open pit indus- 
try are picayune compared to this land 
waste. This type of mis-management has 
real cause for alarm. When we witness these 
mal-practices and read “Our Plundered 
Planet” and “Road to Survival,” we exist in 
a natural state of alarm. Land is our num- 
ber one resource and the quicker this pres- 
ent generation comes to the realization that 
these lands are in a sense a heritage, and 
it is our obligation to pass them on to pos- 
terity in just as good or better productivity 
than we found them, the better it will be for 
all concerned. 





“ 


In Pennsylvania 20,000 acres of disturbed areas from strip-coal mining have been re- 


planted with trees. 
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Proving that deer hunting in Pennsylvania can get almost too good, 
these members of the Buttonwood Camp in Sinnamahoning, Cameron 
County, bagged their camp limit of 6 deer before noon on the opening 


day of the 1949 deer season. Standing, left to right, Bruce Fanus, 
Ralph Waltz, Marlyn Stum, Milton Fanus, Sr., John Long, Milton 
Fanus, Jr. Front row, left to right, Lester Stum, Billy Stum, Joseph 
Kiren, Gruver Fanus, Archie Fanus, William Stum. 


Our Progress 

Rywiel October you were informed of our programs, progress and 

plans. Since that time we have been pushing forward to obtain 
the earliest possible results. Today, we are glad to report entirely 
satisfactory progress and during this year, considerabiy more than 
last, we should feel and see the effects of the many new things 
being done for the benefit of our wildlife, the farmers, landowners, 
and the sportsmen. 


Putting the Sportsmen's Dollar to Work 


Under our present policy we are doing all within our power to 
put the sportsman’s dollar to work for the benefit of those men- 
tioned—-just as promptly after it is received as is possible—con- 
sistent with its wise use and lasting effects. We believe the money 
the sportsmen contributes should be used promptly so that they 
can expect constant progress and receive early dividends. That, 
in our judgment, will meet with your endorsement. 


A Successful Game Season 

Since we met here last October, we have had one of the most 
successful hunting seasons on record for many years. Game Kili 
Reports prove a reasonably satisfactory game population, widely 
distributed, and we enjoyed practically ideal weather. We would be 
very fortunate if we could always have comparably satisfactory 
seasons in the future, but our efforts will be expended toward im- 
provement and we have reason to view the future with consid- 
erable optimism. 


Appreciating What We Have 

If you want to appreciate more fully what is ours, we suggest 
that you talk to those who hunt in other States, or those who come 
to Pennsylvania for their sports afield. In that way you'll learn 
that our wildlife crop grows pretty green within the borders of 
the Keystone State, and the less fortunate look upon us with both 
envy and admiration. All this is accomplished under trying and 
almost unsurmountable handicaps; in fact, it is growing more 
difficult each year because of the march of progress and civiliza- 
tion which in effect puts a squeeze play on our wildlife. 


Conservation Interest Increases 
No single thing is more responsible for these fine results than 
the widespread effect of our conservation education appeal which 
has been and is taking root in the hearts and minds of our sports- 
men and in the youth of our State. They are realizing more and 
more each day that results come only through hard work, the 
expenditure of money and- constant cooperation. If you want to 
appreciate the progress in the development of sportsmanship, 
compare your membership, the interest and the efforts with those 
of 15, 20 or 25 years ago. You'll find that people are seriously and 
sincerely interested and working to brighten the future. But a 

warning should be sounded before it is too late. 
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Safeguarding Your Interests 


By Tom Frye 


An Address to the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
February 18, 1950 


The Thoughtless Few 

With all the understanding and fine sporismanship we have and 
that which is being developed, yet there is among us a very small 
ninority that is eating like a cancer at the vital part of our Ameri- 
can heritage of hunting and the effect is the rapid restriction of 
acreage upon which you are permitted to seek game. Unless we 
can find ways and means of forcing those few to respect the rights 
of the farmers and landowners it may well come that even fine 
sportsmen will be denied the privilege in the future. Don’t ever 
overlook the fact that the farmers and landowners are your hosts 
and be sure that every person who goes afield treats them accord- 
ingly. It’s one of the most serious problems confronting us, and 
your local organizations can be of greatest help in bringing it under 
satisfactory control. Right now it is a raging fire all over Penn- 
sylvania—like the result of the careless and indifferent use of 
matches by only a few. 


The Deer Problem 


In spite of this tremendous kill in a State that had practically no 
deer long after the turn of the century, we are besieged from many 
sections with demands to reduce the herd drastically to alleviate 
damage to gardens, crops, forests and automobiles. The Commis- 
sion is faced with one of the most serious problems ever confront- 
ing it when it meets in July and decides the season and legal kill 
of the whitetailed deer. No one is as much interested in doing the 
right things as those eight Commissioners, upon whose shoulders 
rests the burden of solving a difficult problem. It would be well 
for the sportsmen to look squarely at all phases of the problem 
and imagine himself in the place of the farmer, landowner or 
motorist who pays dearly through damage resulting from an un- 
balanced and over-populated herd. It is a big and important prob- 
lem that requires the best and most serious thinking if the interests 
of all are to be served. ONLY THE FUTURE WILL REVEAL THE 
RESULTS. 

Commission—Federation Wildlife Exhibits 

To those of you who were not fortunate enough to see the jointly- 
sponsored wildlife exhibit at the Pennsylvania Farm Show in 
January and which will be repeated at Philadelphia next month 
with some improvements, you are reminded that you missed one 
of the finest, most interesting and educational exhibits that has 
ever been presented to the public. 


(Continued on Page 32) 





Over 800,000 visitors to the 1950 Farm Show in Harrisburg saw this 
education display of hawks and owls. 
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PLANT 


WATER CRESS 


FOR WILDLIFE 


By Ted Carlson 


District Game Protector 


| bone planting of water cress in the ice cold 
spring runs that abound in the western 
plateau area of Elk County has met with 
considerable success during the past six or 
seven years. Today literally hundreds of 
these springs runs have been planted and 
are busy growing a food crop that appeals 
to and nourishes wild birds and wild ani- 
mals, especially the deer, beaver, muskrats, 
wild ducks and wild turkey. The plant is 
very hardy and continues to thrive all win- 
ter long, and is not affected adversely by 
cold weather, deep snows or frosts. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture Bul- 
letin No. 205, “Eleven Important Wild Duck 
Foods” by W. L. McAtee, Assistant Biologist, 
lists the water cress as being a very valu- 
able plant for wild ducks, and where firmly 
established grows so fast that ducks cannot 
eat it out. 


What It Is 


Water Cress (Sisymbrium  nasturtium- 
aquaticum)-either floats in the water, rooted 
only at the lower end; or creeps along on 
mud in shallow water, throwing out roots 
at every joint. It is a smooth fleshy plant 
with divided leaves and small white flowers. 
The leaves consist of 3 to 9 symmetrically 
arranged oval or rounded segments, of which 
the apical of each leaf is the largest. The 
pods vary from one-half to one and one- 
fourth inches in length, are slightly curved 
and contain numerous small seeds. There 
is a constant succession of flowers and pods 
throughout the growing season. 
sometimes is strongly tinged with olive- 
brown, suggesting one of its common names, 
brown-cress. Other names are well-cress or 
gfass, water-kers, kars, karse, crashes, and 
brook-lime. 


When To Plant 


Although water cress can be planted by 
seed the transplanting method is by far the 
best. We are fortunate in this area near 
Wilcox, Elk County, where there are a 
number of large springs that abound with 
this cress, from which yearly we obtain per- 
mission to take some twelve to fourteen 
bushels of these plants and transplant them 
to woodland areas. March and April-are the 
ideal planting months; later than this the 


plant grows so tall that it is quite awkward 
to handle. 


How To Plant 


Plant and roots are easily lifted out of 
their beds and placed in a container (a gal- 
vanized bushel measure is ideal). Consid- 
erable water is contained in the matted root 
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along Mill Creek in Elk County. 


system; this should be drained off to lighten 
the load. Layer upon layer may be placed 
in the container as the plant is quite hardy 
and tenacious of life. Knee length rubber 
gums or hip boots should be worn, as this 
type planting is a wet job and the waters 
are quite cold. For best results the cress 
should be re-planted as soon as possible, and 
in any event within a five-hour period. 

In re-planting, the cress should be put in 
cold spring runs, as it will not grow in the 
larger streams or creeks. It is evident the 
even temperatures of the spring runs, sum- 
mer and winter, are an important factor in 
its growth. These spring runs should be in- 
vestigated beforehand, as they are usually 
of two types; those with mud or silt bottoms 
and those containing pure gravel. The mud 
or silt bottom is easy to plant. Take a small 
handful of cress and shove the roots down 
deeply into the mud, directly in the spring 
run channel. During high water the channel 
is sometimes hard to find which necessitates 
care; otherwise the cress will not thrive un- 
less the roots are entirely under water. 

Gravel bottom offer more trouble, as it is 
difficult to get the roots to stick in. Flat 
stones can be laid on the roots to hold them; 
or the spring run may be slowed down by 
throwing logs, limbs of trees, etc., across the 
flow to retard same. In carrying the cress 
from car base to spring runs a chip basket 
can be used very nicely. This basket has 
an added feature of letting the water drain 
from the roots. 


Hal Harrison Photo 
Game Protector Ted Carlson examines some water cress in a spring fed feeder stream 


Carlson planted this cress several years ago and it has 
now spread until it fills much of the stream. 


Where To Plant 

The entire length of the spring run should 
be planted with the heaviest plantings in 
the headwaters. Once established, the cress 
is continually breaking off and floating down- 
stream to replant itself. Where you have a 
heavy concentration of deer brushy dead 
limbs and dead trees should be thrown over 
the cress to ward off and discourage the 
deer until the cress is established. 

An added 5 or 10 lbs. of commercial fer- 
tilizer to each spring run is a boon to the 
water cress and helps it grow. The fer- 
tilizer is thrown directly on or around the 
plants in the water. Depth of water is of 
little importance as the cress will grow in 
spring runs up to a foot and half in depth. 

In planting by the seed method, the seeds 
are mixed in with a ball of mud.or silt. This 
ball of mud is placed in the spring run in a 
sheltered spot. The seeds can be pushed 
down into the mud in shallow water. (Seeds 
may be obtained from most vegetable seed 
houses). The best method is, however, by 
transplanting. Once established a good 
spring run can be used as a base of oper- 
ations. 

It is a distinct pleasure to travel through 
the forest during the heart of winter and 
come upon one of these spring runs liter- 
ally chocked with the beautiful green leaves 
of the water cress and to realize that here 
we've put these spring runs to work, fur- 
nishing a splendid nourishing food ‘for all 
wildlife during the most trying period of 
their lives—winter. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO STOCKMAKING 


T is a well-known fact among gun stockers 

that many little-innocent-appearing jobs 
turn out to be tough as squirrel hide, while 
the most formidable-looking tasks are often 
comparatively simple. Stock shaping is an 
excellent example of the latter. At first 
glance that huge hunk of walnut to which 
you've attached your pet barrel and action 
looks more like a bull fiddle than a gun- 
stock, and you probably feel that nothing 
short of a miracle can convert it into a 
reasonable facsimile of a stock. You'll find, 
however, that when it comes to unadulter- 
ated cussedness the shaping operation can’t 
hold a candle to inletting, and with a little 
care you can form a nice-looking stock the 
first try. 

Let’s take the shotgun first. Make a trac- 
ing of the outline of the finished stock on 
the side of your blank, using the cardboard 
pattern you made previously. To get the 
drop right on the button you will have to 
determine the line of sights either by lay- 
ing a straightedge along the rib and pro- 
jecting out over the stock, or by stretching 
a string from the front bead to a strip tacked 
to the butt of the stock. Then measure the 
drop from there. 

Now saw off the butt to the exact length 
and pitch, using a fast, circular saw, if you 
have one, or a fine-toothed mitre saw. True 
up this cut with a sharp block plane and 
fit the plate by spotting with Prussian blue 
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fig. 1 


By E. Stanley Smith 


Part IV. Shaping the Stock 


and scraping off the high spots. Now, if 
you ain’t agin cheatin’ a little, you can sim- 
plify this fitting by relieving the wood with 
a gouge or chisel so that it contacts the butt 
plate only around the edges and screw holes 
(fig. 4). With the plate flawlessly bedded 
drill the proper screw holes, coat the butt 
plate and butt with spar varnish and fasten 
them together with the two wood screws. 


Saw out a notch at the end of the pistol 
grip and attach the grip cap as you did the 
butt piate. 

Now remove all the metal parts from the 
stock and saw off the surplus wood out- 
side the outline, cutting as close to the line 
as possible without wandering over into the 
“good” wood. If you have a band saw for 
this operation you're lucky—it will save 
you a heap of work. Without one you'll 
have to attack the stock with an assortment 
of cross-cut, rip and compass saws. When 
this job is finished turn your attention to 
the sides of the stock. These must be shaped 
as the edges were, but as the slice to be 
removed is usually pretty thin and the saw 
difficult to guide this will prove to be a “thin 
ice” job. If the grain is straight and the 
amount of wood to be removed not exces- 
sive a draw knife will probably be more 
practical than a saw, and in curly grain a 
coarse rasp will work fine. 

Completion of this operation will leave the 
stock with a four-cornered cross-section. 
Now it will be necessary to cut off these 
corners, making the cross-section eight 
cornered. What we’re doing is applying the 
trick used by old-timers to form dowels, 
ramrods, etc., by continuing to knock off the 
corners untii the work assumes a round 
shape. Of course, the depth and angle of 
these cuts on a gun stock must vary eon- 
siderably according to the desired radius of 
each part. Before working on the corners 
take a sharp chisel and shave down the top 
and bottom of the stock around the frame so 
that the wood is perfectly flush with the 
metal parts. Be careful here, not to let the 
chisel scratch the bluing, unless the frame 
is to be re-blued after the stock is finished, 
in which case you can throw caution to the 
winds and file, sand and polish the wood 
and metal together for a high class finish. 
Chisel away the wood around the lock 
plates also. Notice how the oval grip blends 
into the square part of the stock surround- 
ing the frame. When cutting off the corners 
of the grip don’t forget to leave this square 
part untouched. 

Bevel the corners along the comb, cutting 
deeper as the nose of the comb is reached, 
then do the same to the underside of the 
stock between the buttplate and pistol grip. 

Always keep these cuts perfectly straight 
wherever the stock outline so indicates. The 
top line from butt plate to the nose of the 
comb, and the bottom line from the butt 
plate to the grip cap are two places where 
this is most imperative. 


The best tool for this work depends upon 
the grain of the wood. In straight-grained 
wood it’s hard to beat a good, heavy draw 
knife, but in curly wood the rasp is the 
answer, although I’ve seen some skilled wood 
workers do wonders with a razor-sharp 
drawknife in curly wood by holding the 
blade in a diagonal position instead of at 
right angles to the direction of the stroke. 

By this time the stock should bear some 
resemblance to the finished product. The 
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next step consists of heightening the re- 
semblance by removing the corners as be- 
fore, producing a sixteen-cornered stock, 
then repeat to form a thirty-two cornered 
cross-section. At this stage of the game 
you will likely find a spoke-shave or a rasp 
more suitable. Round off all the corners 
and shave off all the high spots, shaping the 
stock as neatly as possible and blending all 
lines together smoothly. There are a few 
pitfalls the amateur stockmaker must avoid. 
One place where the beginner usually proves 
himself a stinker instead of a stocker is at 
the junction of the rear of the pistol grip 
and the underside of the stock. Carry the 
lines of the underside of the stock right up 
to the rear of the pistol grip in a perfectly 
straight manner—don’t curve the bottom of 
the stock inward at the grip. 


Go over the entire stock with a cabinet 
file, eliminating all marks left by the rasp. 
For the neatest possible appearance file the 
wood and hard rubber of the butt plate and 
grip cap together so they will be abso- 
lutely flush. If you want the sides of the 
comb undercut at the nose you'll have to go 
to work on them with a gouge or a half- 
round file. 


Now, with a rather fine file smooth up 
the entire piece, then go over it with medium 
sandpaper, removing all file marks. Using 
successively finer paper sand the stock until 
the surface is as smooth as glass and free 
of all scratches and tool marks. 

Some of the fibers of the wood that have 
been cut off obliquely are bound to curl 
away from the wood the first time the 
Stock gets damp, therefore they must be 
femoved. To do this first wipe the stock 
with a wet rag, then dry it as quickly as 
Possible by passing it through the flame of 
a stove or torch. This will raise the grain. 
Cut off these “whiskers” with fine steel wool 
until the stock is as smooth as before, then 
repeat the process as often as the fibers in- 


sist on sticking their necks out. 
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When filing and sanding the stock you'd 
better remove all the metal parts to avoid 
marring them, but be sure not to round off 
the sharp edges of the inletting. Merely 
touching them with sandpaper will ruin the 
appearance of the work on which you lav- 
ished so much time. 

Double-gun fore-ends are shaped in the 
same manner as the stocks. The extra 
length of wood on the end was to serve as a 
“handhold” for the vise, and should not be 
amputated until the fore-end is finished but 
for the sanding. Then clamp the piece in 
the vise, padding the jaws with heavy card- 
board or leather and filling the barrel grooves 
with half-round pieces of soft wood, and saw 
off this end. File it to shape, then sand as 
you did the stock. 

Round slide action fore-ends can be made 
on a lathe. Turn a slightly tapered wooden 
mandrel several inches longer than the fore- 
end to fit the magazine hole. Drive it into 
place, taking care not to split the fore-end, 
and place the whole works between the cen- 
ters of the lathe. Remember, in inletting 
such a fore-end to be turned to shape, the 
barrel channel had best be omitted until after 
the outside is turned, as this channel would 
probably splinter badly under the turning 
tools. If the outside is worked down by 
hand it makes no difference when you form 
the barrel groove. 

Bolt action stocks are naturally the most 
complicated of the lot to shape. The first 
job is to carve out the bolt handle groove, 
allowing plenty of clearance for any dirt 
that might lodge therein and prevent the 
closing of the action. 

Make a complete tracing of the stock and 
fore-end outline as you did with the shot- 
gun stock. Saw around this outline, then 
saw or rasp the sides to shape. Bevel the 
corners as before. Don’t make your stock 
too narrow at the receiver—this not only 
cheapens the appearance of the rifle but also 
sacrifices a great deal of strength. Keep 
the fore-end full, too, for nothing contrib- 
utes more to steady holding than a fore- 
end that really fills your mitt. 

If you want a cheekpiece on your rifle, 
outline it on the wood before you rip off the 
sides of the stock. Saw a kerf across the side 
at the front and back of the proposed cheek- 
piece and rip the sides up to those kerfs. 
Rough out the remainder of the outline as 
you shape up the stock, finally working out 
the radius or other design of the edge as you 
finish-file the stock. Leave the side of the 
cheek-piece ’til last and shape it to fit your 
face perfectly and bring your eye into 
alignment with the sights. Flaring the rear 
portion of the cheek-piece outward will 
eliminate much of the recoil customarily ab- 
sorbed by your cheek-bone. 

After most of the wood is roughed away 
at the butt you can fit the crowned steel butt 
plate. First roughly shape up the butt to fit 
the concavity of the plate. Then measure 
carefully and cut out the recess for the lip. 
There’s no good shortcut to success here— 
only plenty of Prussian blue and lots of 
whittling will make the plate fit as it should. 
Be sure to bed it neatly around the edges 
and around the screw holes. Seal the end 
gain with spar varnish and screw the plate 
in place. \ 

Somewhere in the past gun nuts became 
obsessed with the notion that a bolt action 
rifle wasn’t worth a hoot if it wasn’t fitted 
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with a horn tip. Such an ornament doe 
look nice when new, but has a tendency to 
shrink away from the wood—which doesn’t 
help its appearance at all. However, if you 
still consider a fore-end tip essential, here’s 
the way it’s done. Smooth off and square 
up one end of the horn block. Flatten the 
top and cut a barrel channel in it with a 
graver or a rasp. Make this channel a trifle 
deeper than the one in the stock so that it 
won’t bear against the barrel and be jarred 
loose by the vibrations. Now make a jig 
like the one shown in fig. 3 to locate the 
dowel holes. Clamp the fore-end in one 
end of the jig and bore the holes as straight 
as possible. Remove the jig, clamp the horn 
block on its other end, and drill the holes 
in the horn to the correct depth. Now slip 
these two pieces together with snug fitting 
dowels to guide them. Pare away the wood 
until it fits the horn to perfection, then re- 
place the dowels with a pair of hardwood 
ones that really fit tightly. Coat the dowels 
and the face of the horn and wood with 
good hide glue and drive the tip into place. 
Clamp the two parts together with an ap- 
paratus similar to the one in fig. 3, one bar 
of which fits the magazine mortice, and 
don’t touch them for several days. Then 
drill several small holes from the barrel 
channel down through the dowels and into 
them drive tight fitting, glue-coated, wooden 
pegs. When all the glue is absolutely hard, 
rough out the tip with a rasp, file it to shape 
and sand it to a perfect finish. 


Now you can go back to the task of bevel- 
ing the corners of the stock, which, of course, 
is continued until a rounded form is achieved. 

If a recoil pad is desired, it should be in- 
stalled before the final filing takes place. 
Attach it as you would an ordinary hard 
rubber butt plate, then using a power driven 
grinding wheel or a sanding disc buff the pad 
down to the desired size and shape. Don’t 
make the dumbhead mistake of buffing this 
part at some silly angle—make the pad an 
exactly parallel continuation of the stock. 


Swivel bases are inletted before the final 
filing. Drill the screw holes first, then at- 
tach the base to the stock and scribe a line 
around it. Remove the base and with a bit 
a trifle smaller than its width bore two shal- 
low holes to receive the rounded ends. Cut 
out the remaining wood, then seat the base 
carefully, using the usual Prussian blue to 
get a snug fit. 

Barrel bands are installed at this time. 
Be sure the barrel is firmly supported by 
the fore-end wood at the point where the 
band is located. 

Figure 2 shows a nicely proportioned bolt 
action rifle stock displaying not only the 
side and bottom views but also the cross- 
sections at various points. Study these be- 
fore you begin hacking out your stock— 
you'll probably pick up a few pointers that 
will help you to give that hunk of walnut a 
pleasing and practical shape. And for Pete’s 
sake, for the present at least, forget all about 
originality of design. That’s all right after 
you've made a few stocks and know what 
it’s all about, but for the first attempt stick 
to the good-looking, tried-and-true designs 
that carry the stamp of approval of our gun 
experts. I’ve seen stocks that resembled 
anything from canoe paddles to ocarinas, but 
without exception, the most pleasing ones 
were those that looked like gun stocks. 











THAR’S MUSIC IN PENNSYLVANIA HILLS when coon dogs hit the trails. 
The black and tans, blueticks and redbones will always continue to sing the 
old, time-honored songs over uplands or lowlands in the night. Coon hunt- 
ing began more than 100 years ago in Kentucky, dogs come from long line 
originating in the pack of Col. H. C. Trigg of Kentucky in 1845. In coon 
dog trials official rules govern the mile course that speedy dogs negotiate in 
three minutes. Dogs that get to tree first but need not bark at treed coon 
are called “line” dogs. Dogs first to get to tree, must get feet on tree and 
bark are called “tree” dogs. Coon is never harmed. In trials there are three 
winners: lst “line” dog, 2nd “line” dog and Ist “tree” dog. Handlers train, 
breed and hunt dogs as carefully as thoroughbred horses. 
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PLENTY OF DRAG is necessary to make lots of fresh coon scent over course prior to each 
heat. Bred with splendid = dogs have no trouble swiftly following right 
trail. 
we * 


THEY’RE OFF .. . and though they rarely, iff catch 


FEET FIRST are important. Foot 
numbers are often pail 


, FARAWAY PLACES are home kennels for many entries. 
Modern trailers house six or more dogs in separate compartments, furnish good 
ventilation, bedding and food. Dogs thus transported over hundreds of miles are always fresh 
for trials. 









BARKING UP THE RIGHT TREE .. . you can stake all you’ve 
got that Mr. Coon’s there all right. Dogs hit tree hard with all 
fours, making six foot leaps. 


at race track commenting 


B’R COON himself comes down 
from his lofty wire cage long 
enough to talk over all this 
funny business with terrier. 
Terrier is satisfied to growl it 
over from outside the cage. 





rarely, if catch the coon, dogs can really stretch out 


JUDGES TALLY UP scores on each heat but it’s a tough and 
thankless job with no photo finishes to help decide winners. 


Foot pa@jist be kept in top shape for mile grind. Entry 
n painted #iogs body to identify them in heats. 
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This is a true story and this is the bluebird that nested in the box the 


© Outdoor Kids erected on the fence Post. 





OUTDOOR KIDS 


By Hal H. Harrison 


ae AY, Billy, isn’t it time we put up that bluebird 
house?” asked Jane one evening as she and her 
brother, Billy, finished their studies. 

“Holy cow, Jane, am I glad you thought of it,” Billy 
declared. “We should have put that up a month ago. 
Why, bluebirds are back already and they’ll be looking 
for nesting boxes anytime now.” 

‘Where do you think we should put it?” his sister asked. 

“Well, Mrs. Anderson at Pleasant Hill Farms was tell- 
ing mother the other day that she and Mr. Anderson 
never see any bluebirds any more. I guess they sort of 
miss them. Maybe if we would put our box on a fence 
post near their house we could attract bluebirds for them,” 
Billy suggested. 

“You wouldn’t want to put it that low, would you?” 
Jane asked, concerned over Billy’s plan to put the box 
on a fence post. 

“Sure, that’s a good place,” Billy informed her. “Pop 
says that people don’t know where to put bird boxes after 
they make them. Sometimes they put boxes for nut- 
hatches near the ground and bluebird boxes high in trees. 
It should be just the other way. A bluebird box should 
be placed about six feet from the ground.” 

“Where’s that book we used to get the right dimensions 
when we built it?” asked Jane as she walked toward the 
bookcase. 


“It’s in there. It’s ‘Pennsylvania Birdlife,’ and it gives 
the sizes of a lot of houses and tells just how big to make 
the openings and just how high the boxes should be placed. 
I’m going to follow the rules when I put up bird boxes. 

The children talked about the bluebird box and their 
plans to erect it a little while longer and then they went 
to bed. They decided to go to Pleasant Hill Farms right 
after school the next day. : 

Billy had made the box as a Boy Scout project during 
the winter. Jane’s help had been enlisted in finding lum- 
ber for the job. She had done well, too, for the ends of 
two apple boxes made a strong, weather-resistant house. 

They were surprised that a bluebird did not demand 4 
larger house, for the specifications . . . a 5 x 5 floor and 
an 8 inch cavity with the entrance 6 inches above the 
floor . seemed small. The 1%-inch entrance hole 
seemed about right to them, however. 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Blue Ridge Sportsmen 


According to a detailed annual report 
compiled by Secretary G. Y. Cortright, the 
Blue Ridge Sportsmen’s Assn. of Blue Ridge 
Summit had a busy year in 1949. The As- 
sociation became a member club of the 

Franklin County Federation, constructed 
3,000 feet of raising and holding pens for 


pheasants, held 12 general meetings during 


the year with an average attendance of 75, 
NO TES purchased a club farm of 92 acres in Lib- 
erty Township, Adams County, and, in gen- 


eral worked for the purposes outlined in 
their Constitution “to promote interest and 
seek improvement in all outdoor sports 
through the sponsorship of competitive teams, 
by teaching and practicing conservation and 
reforestation of woodlands, by engaging in 
the restocking of wild game and fish, and 
by encouraging friendly relations and mutual 
respect between the landowners and sports- 
men.” 
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Avella Sportsmen’s Association 


D. A. DeFilippis, Jr. was again elected 


° Conservation Society of York Count president of the Avella Sportsmen's Associa- 
Bow Hunting Season Debate ae i d ; tion at the annual club banquet on Febru- 
Highlights Federation Meeting Publication of a colorful and interesting ary 15. He is now serving his sixth term 


“Conservation News” bulletin was recently as president of the club, which was first 
Lively discussions and close voting on the started by the Conservation Society of York organized in 1945. The club sponsored two 


question of a special season for bow hunt- County. The quarterly features articles of high school boys at the Junior Conservation 
ing highlighted the 19th Annual Meeting of interest to all outdoorsmen and sportsmen, Camp at State College last summer and is 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s including articles on points of historical in- cooperating under the Game Commission's 


Clubs, held in Harrisburg on February 18. terest in the county, birdlife, farm forestry, day-old pheasant chick program. 
Resolutions introduced by the Southern and Water conservation, and gardening. 


Northwest Divisions in the Panel Meetings Lebanon County I.W.L.A. 
on Friday afternoon were both dis-approved SPORTS CLUBS NOTICE The Lebanon County Chapter of the Izaak 
but at the Saturday morning session the The Commalesion is anxious te have a cem- Walton League of America held their third 


bow hunting question was again brought be- 


lete fil licati : _ annual Sportsmen’s Show in Lebanon in 
fore the delegates representing over 200,000 plete Sie of all publications insued by Penn 


( sylvania sports clubs weekly, monthly, mid-March. Highlighting the four-day af- 
Pennsylvania sportsmen. “ In _ the voting quarterly or annually. Will editors or secre- fair were nationally known outdoor enter- 
which followed the first “voice” tally indi-  taries of clubs please mail sample copies of ‘*@iners including Chester Francisco, wood- 
cated that the resolution recommending to their magazines or pamphlets to Leo A. Lut- Chopper in a local chopping contest, the 
the Game Commission that a season for ringer, Jr., Chief, Conservation Education Pennsylvania State Police trained dog ex- 
hunting deer with bow and arrow be estab- Department, Pennsylvania Game Commis- hibition, Dashington’s Animal Circus, and the 
lished was approved, but a “roll call” vote sion, Harrisburg, Pa. International Rollos, roller skating artists. 
showed that the delegates were evenly di- 


vided on the question, 28 to 28. The split 
constituted a rejection of the resolution under 
Federation by-laws. 


The Federation approved other resolutions 
requesting that the mink and muskrat seasons 
run concurrently, that the Game Commission 
observe and recognize established Division 
lines of the Federation in any Division-wide 
studies, experiments, or programs, that all 
protection be removed from the skunk, that 
the wild turkey season be extended, that the 
raccoon season be from October Ist to 
January 31st and that there be no season 
ake limit, that a season be declared on antlered 


ed. ; and antlerless deer concurrently, spike bucks 
eS. remaining illegal, that the use of the .410 
reir shotgun be prohibited in shooting big game, 
ent that turkeys be “tagged” in the same manner 
ight as deer, that the Game Commission employ 
more deputy game protectors during game 
ring season, and that the Game Commission re- 
4 quest a split waterfowl season. 
5 of New officers elected at the meeting are 


ie as follows: President, S. Dale Furst, Jr., of 
Pp Williamsport, succeeding Mr. R. S. Cooper 
, of Connellsville; 1st Vice-President, J. H. 





and a Punxsutawney; 2nd Vice-President, 
the ; y Armstrong, Guys Mills; and Secretary- 
wi ge oe. &. 5. es Bennaee. Newl ted offi f the P lvania Federati left to right: Ray Armst 
on, : : ewly elected officers o e Pennsylvan ederation are, le ght: Ray Armstrong, 
ne rover C. Ladner, Philadelphia, was Second Vice-President; S. Dale Furst, President; J. H. Barkley, First Vice-President; Dr. 
e Honorary President. C. A. Mortimer, Secretary-Treasurer; Merrill Merrits, National Wildlife Federation Repre- 


sentative; and R. S. Cooper, retiring President. 
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I had an unusual experience on January 
12. While assisting Game Protector Les 
Haney with filling feeding shelters in Refuge 
54-B, Haney took a stick and began to 
hammer on the shelter. In less time that 
it takes to tell it, 18 deer came bounding in 
from all directions. They came within 10 
feet of us. The reason I think this was so 
unusual was due to the fact that an antler- 
less deer season had just closed when it 
wouldn’t have been safe for one of them 
to move. Not one of these deer had visible 
antlers —Game Protector Ed Richards, Port- 
land Mills. 





In checking muskrat pelts and contacting 
trappers during the recent muskrat season, 
I found that only a very small percent of the 
rats trapped were females. Two trappers in 
the Valier section kept an accurate check 
and found that they had only taken four 
females in a total of ninety-five rats. I 
checked a pack of rat hides at a fur dealer’s 
= and found 17 males, 5 females——Game 
Protector George Dieffenderfer, Punxsu- 
tawney. 


This is the “tail” of a deer. One night in 
January a Mr. Hill from Kushequa called 
and said that his wife had just hit a deer 
with their car. When I arrived at the scene, 
all that I found was some hair and the tail 
of the deer lying on the side of the road. I 
picked the tail up and found that it had 
been severed close to the body, but the 
deer was nowhere to be found. That is one 
deer that won’t try to flag any mére cars.— 
Game Protector Bill Carpenter, Mt. Jewett. 

















On January 10th I attended a meeting of 
the Evans City Sportsmen’s Club and dur- 
ing the meeting Mr. Charles Hanneman of 
Callery told me there was a litter of young 
rabbits under his back porch. He judged 
them to be about two weeks old. This is 
the first time I have ever heard of a litter 
of rabbits this early in the year—Game Pro- 
tector George Miller, Evans City. 


One day in January while on foot patrol on 
Game Lands 95, I discovered the feathers 
and other remains of a partly eaten grouse. 
Evidently the grouse had been killed re- 
cently by some animal; therefore, I set a 
trap near the remains. The next day a large 
skunk was caught in the trap. Of course, 
it is not certain that the skunk actually 
killed the grouse but I do believe the fox 
(although a predator) is accused of much 
predation actually done by other animals— 
Game Protector Woody Portzline, Slippery 
Rock. 


I do not know of a Game Lands that could 
be doing much better in the way of pro- 
viding both hunting and trapping than State 
Game Lands 213. This area not only pro- 
duces good ringneck and duck hunting but 
also gives the trapper a fertile ground. Over 
2,000 muskrats have been taken from it this 
year. Before the Commission took over the 
land, 90 percent of it was posted against 
hunting and - trapping—Game Protector 
George Keppler, Meadville. 





Mr. Joseph Himmelsbach, a cooperator on 
Farm-Game Project 72, brought in the car- 
cass of a freshly killed weasel for examina- 
tion during January._ Upon the right front 
leg, between the knee and hip joint and on 
the front section, a kind of sac was plainly 
visible. It was about an inch long and a 
quarter inch wide, semi-transparent in ap- 
pearance, and contained a watery fluid and 
a worm. Cutting. it open, we extracted the 
worm which was white in color, about as 
thick as a cord string, about eight inches 
long, and tapered on both ends. It was 
quite dead. In talking with other trappers 
I find that about twenty-five percent of the 
weasels caught by them this year were 
similarly affected.—Game Protector Clair 
Dinger, Albion. 





APRIL 


Late in November, 1949, a sportsman liy. 
ing near Estella lost a foxhound by death 
due to rabies, having contracted the disease 
from a gray fox. In January I learned tha 
this hound had been in the habit of eating 
the carcasses of the foxes. As it was re. 
ported to me, the dog had eaten a carcag 
and appeared to be quite sick the next day, 
A veterinarian, on examining the dog, was 
not certain at that time whether the dog was 
suffering from rabies or from laryngitis 
Some hours later, however, the dog died, 
The head was sent off for examination and 
it was determined that rabies had been the 
cause of death. This case was one of those 
in which the mouth and throat are para- 
lyzed somewhat, and it is not as dangerous 
as the violent type since the dog is unable 
to bite—Game Protector Martin Shaffer, 
Leroy. 


Goodrite z.a.c. with its adhesive Goodrite 
p.e.p.s. has been used to good advantage 
to repel deer and alleviate deer damage in 
the Bushkill Area in this District. At Unity 
House deer, which had been drawn into the 
vicinity of ornamental flower beds by salt, 
had grazed these beds and left nothing but 
stubble of the petunias. An application of 
the above chemicals drove off the deer and 
the plants later came on to make a beautiful 
showing against the small pool in the center 
of the bed. It is believed that this chemical 
is the answer for deer damage to the small 
gardner and trucker.—Game Protector John 
Lohmann, Milford. 


In June, 1949, Mr. William Waldeisen, 
owner of the Narrow Fabric Company of 
Williamsport, purchased two peafowl from 
a propagator in Iowa. They were of the 
blue Indian phase. The day these birds ar- 
rived at Mr. Waldeisen’s summer estate near 
Barbours, Lycoming County, they escaped 
while being transferred from their shipping 
containers to pens. Since that time they 
have been seen in various places and always 
appeared very wild. It now appears they 
have settled down on State Game Lands 154 
in the vicinity of Camp Mountain and are 
apparently doing alright—Game Protector 
Levi R. Whippo, Williamsport. 
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BEST 
CREOSOTE 
(‘VE EVER 


In January the P. P. & L. office at Millers- 
burg phoned me to call attention to the fact 
that a Pileated Woodpecker was raising 
havoc with their light poles. The Power 
Company has just completed a new line 
from Sunbury to Millersburg and where the 
line crosses the Mahantango Mountain, it 
seems that this woodpecker has gone to work 
on the new poles. The bird even suc- 
ceeded in drilling holes in two poles to the 
extent that they had to be replaced. What 
a pileated could be searching for in creo- 
soted pine poles is beyond me but he is 
doing a good job of it, nevertheless—Game 
Protector Harold Harter, Millersburg. 


At times I am amazed at the common 
sense shown by dumb animals. While chat- 
ting with a trapper one day in January, he 
told how he had rescued a badly winded 
deer from a pack of dogs. After checking 
afew of his traps, he noticed that the same 
deer was following him. At times the ani- 
mal would utter a loud “Baaaa,” no doubt 
trying to vocally express its appreciation.— 
Game Protector Ralph Shank, Uwchland. 


Mr. William Haun of Honesdale stopped 
at my headquarters recently and gave me 
this story: His wife was awakened at 5 
A.M. on January 16 by a commotion in the 
chicken coop. She went out to investigate 
and saw what first appeared to be their 
small red dog. She soon discovered, how- 
ever, that it really was a red fox. The fox 
grabbed the woman by the hem of her dress 
and held on until she hit it with the flash- 
light she was carrying. She then made a 
hasty retreat for the house.—Game Protector 
Ted Schafer, Honesdale. 








GAME NEWS 


Harry Mitchell of Cambridge Springs and 
a cooperator on Farm-Game Project 82 called 
me in January and asked that I come to see 
him. When I arrived at his farm, he told 
me quite a story of the depredations of a 
mink. He had what he thought was a 
vermin pioof poultry house but was much 
surprised to find 28 hens killed one morning. 
Just 10 hens remained alive from a flock 
of 38. Mr. Mitchell, in desperation, put the 
remaining birds in a building adjacent to 
the first. This place, he thought, was inac- 
cessible to even a weasel. The next morn- 
ing the remaining 10 hens were found dead 
with teeth marks on their necks. 

Mr. Mitchell set a number of traps near 
the dead hens and covered them with litter. 
The next morning he found a large maie 
mink held fast by two traps. In killing the 
first lot of hens, the mink found entry 
through a small hole in a window. To kill 
the remainder of the flock, he had to climb 
the side of the first building, cross the roof, 
and climb the side of the barn to a window 
with a corner broken out. From here he 
was able to go down inside the building 
and kill the last 10 hens—Game Protector 
Elmer Simpson, Cambridge Springs. 
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Mr. H. B. Kreisher, R. D. 1, Lewisburg, 
Union County who is a ringneck pheasant 
propagator has a hen that lays eggs and 
carries typical hen plumage during the sum- 
mer months. After she molts in early fall, 
however, her new plumage is bright like that 
of a cock bird and, except for a lack of red 
around the eyes, the hen carries all the 
markings of the male pheasant.—Game Pro- 
tector Ray Holtzapple, Middleburg. 





Have you ever heard of a talking crow? 
I have and now I have one. A woman in 
the vicinity of the salt road near Summer- 
dale called in January and reported a partly 
tamed crow was going around drilling holes 
in milk bottle tops and was drinking the 
milk. Would I please come and get it? 
I did and found its wing and tail feathers 
were cut very short so I decided to make 
a cage and keep it. Now, after hearing my 
daughter, wife, and myself talking, the bird 
calls “Paul,” “Barbara,” and “Joe,” says 
“hello,” and laughs. Of course, just when 
you want to show him off, he won't even 
caw.—Game Protector Clint Ganster, Marys- 
ville. 
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One afternoon while in the Slate Run 
Country during the last week of January, 
I was driving along one of the dirt roads 
hugging the side of a mountain, enjoying 
the steep ruggedness of this country. The 
day was unusually warm and so the win- 
dows of my car were down. As I was slowly 
plowing through the muddy, road, I heard 
suddenly to my left and behind me the 
whistle of wings. I instinctively glanced 
around and, there, bearing down on me 
was a huge bird. It reminded me of a P-51 
doing a strafing job. As this bird got within 
good shotgun range, it made a_ beautiful 
chandell to the left, giving me an excellent 
opportunity to observe the markings and 
coloration. I had my field glasses on it by 
then and was out of my car. As it circled 
me two more times, I could study the de- 
tail of its plummage and form. Then, with 
several powerful wing beats, it took ad- 
vantage of the air currents over the steep 
mountains and soared high into the wild 
blue yonder until it was but a black dot in 
the sky—away from all the trials and tribu- 
lations of all us ground creatures. I iden- 
tified this monarch of the skies as a Golden 
Eagle.—Land Utilization Assistant John Geh- 
ron, Division “C,” Williamsport. 


While patrolling a small stream near 
Broughton on January 23, I noticed the bank 
of the stream was all scratched up. Know- 
ing there were no chickens in the vicinity, 
I began scouting around and soon raised 
two ringnecks. The muskrat trappers were 


using corn for bait and the ringnecks were 
Robert 


stealing it—Game Protector 
Canonsburg. 
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GUNS ano a 
GUN DOGS 

‘if face oy aay S Sy Oh 
A BACKING LESSON THE HANDGUN IS A GOOD BET 


By Herbert Kendrick 


ONORING the bracemate’s find is not only regarded as an act 

of refinement in the field but is an essential qualification of 
the finished gun dog. This act of courtesy is to be taught, en- 
couraged, and forced, if necessary, in all pointing dogs. In the 
eagerness to find game it is a natural tendency of a young dog to 
exert every effort to make a find, even if it means stealing it 
from his mate already on point. This act of jealousy has no place 
in the hunting field, and from the very beginning the dog must 
be taught to back staunchly. No matter how good a nose he may 
possess, nor how careful he may be, the hazards of fiushing game 
are always present when he creeps past a pointing dog. One of 
the great thrills of upland game shooting is produced by the fine 
performance of well mannered dogs, and the deep satisfaction of 
seeing one dog courteously honor the other is weil worth the time 
and trouble required for the training. 

While at an early stage of training the puppy may back naturally; 
but at a later date the same animal may forget these early actions, 
and deliberately refuse to back. If this should occur it is time to 
cure him once and for all. The trainer cannot become careless for 
a moment and hope the dog will not répeat the act. If he is al- 
lowed to get by with it, he will invariably repeat it, and the task 
of correcting him will always be greater. 

In teaching the young dog to back it is an invaluable aid to 
have an experienced bracemate along. The older dog finds game 
without difficulty, and will remain staunch long enough to give 
the young hopeful a satisfactory lesson. The pup’s attention is 
attracted to the dog on point, his jealousies are not yet aroused, 
and it is natural for him to attempt to imitate his more experi- 
enced superior. 

When he shows signs of backing, be very careful to show your 
approval. Give more attention to the young dog than to the older 
one on point. Stroke him gently, speak to him encouragingly and 
let him know he is pleasing you. His feeling of importance will 
grow with each lesson, and he will feel that backing is just as im- 
portant as pointing itself. Leave the older dog on point for a 
long time, and keep the pup backing until Re thoroughly under- 
stands his position. When he begins to tire, walk in and flush 
the game. 

While teaching a young dog to back you are laying important 
groundwork for teaching to point and to remain steady to wing 
and shot. Teaching to back is not a difficult task; however, it 
does take time. One lesson is never enough. It must be repeated 
often and long enough that near perfection is acquired. Each time 
an error is committed he should be taken back to the spot and 
made to accept correction there. 

If the pupil does not back naturally at sight, then the use of a 
check cord is necessary. The procedure is the same except that 
you have better control over him. Hold the end of the cord and 


(Continued on Page 32) 


PART TWO 


By Ed Shearer 


AST month we covered the stance and proper hold of the hand 

gun. Also some of the causes and effects of some factors the 
beginner first encounters. The next step and the most important 
in my opinion is the alignment of the sights. In no other form of 
shooting is the correct alignment of sights so vital to accuracy. 
This is due primarily to the short sight radius of the hand gun. 
Let us look at what happens with this short sight radius when even 
a small fractional error occurs. Suppose you are shooting a six 
inch barrel revolver. Any error of alignment will be 257 times 
as great at 50 yards because 50 yards is 1800 inches, and that is 
257 times the sight radius of the six inch barrel. Now take some 
of our automatic target pistols such as the Colt Woodsman which 
has a nine inch sight radius. This works out that the errors are 
200 times greater at 50 yards than at the muzzle. Now take the 
average sporting rifle with tang aperture sights or the modern bolt 
action sporter with receiver rear sights. The average sight radius 
is 30 inches. Here we find that any error of alignment of sights is 
reduced to 60 times as great at 50 yards, as at the muzzle. 


Let us take a look at how this works out on the target. If one 
keeps his sights in alignment with each other, he can still hit an 
eight inch bullseye at 50 yards, even if his point of aim is as much 
as four inches away from the aiming point for a perfect pin wheel 
ten. That means an error of over one sixteenth at the muzzle 
of the gun. But if the sights are out of alignment by only 01 
of an inch, the best you can get is just a nip on the eight inch circle. 

The first requirement to get the perfect alignment is to be able 
to see the sights clearly. Very few shooters can detect an error 
of one hundredth of an inch, if the black sights are against a black 
background such as a bullseye, or if they are surrounded by 4 
halo of fuzz that results from focusing on the bullseye and trying 
to see the sights at the same time. It is the most natural thing 
for the shooter to focus his eyes on the bullseye as that is what he 
is trying to hit. Right here is where much of our poor shooting 
starts. It may be possible for a very few to see the sights clearly 
at 25 yards when the aiming point is the center of a black bullseye. 
Most shooters will find that even at this range better shooting will 
result if the sights are seen against the white paper. So probably 
the best point of aim is the Six O’clock hold. The front sight 
square in the middle of the notch of the back sight and their tops 
exactly even, and aligned so that a thin strip of white shows be- 
tween the bottom of the bull and the top of the front sight. The 
sights are adjusted so the shot goes high into the center of the 
bullseye. You will be able to hold more constant and be less 
bothered by fuzzy sights. This is the conventional target hold and 
is used by most target shots. The front sight should be fairly 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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GAME NEWS 








COMMISSION ACTIVITIES 











The afternoon of February 3, in the packed 
courtroom of the Potter County Courthouse 
Pa., representative farmers, 
owners, Game Commission 
officials, legislators, and leading sportsmen 
met for three hours seeking a solution to the 
serious condition resulting from destruction 
caused by deer, still said to be far too 
numerous in that county. There was no dis- 
cussion on Game Law amendments affecting 


Farmers, Commission, Sportsmen 
Meet on Deer Problem 


with their Potter County neighbors to help 
find the answer to the deer damage problem. 

Judge Robert R. Lewis, Potter County jur- 
ist, stated that in his opinion the solution 
lay largely in proper forest management for 
wildlife in the section affected. The local 





Deputy Attorney General H. Albert Lehr- 
man, the Commission’s official advisor, com- 
plimented the group on their sensible and 
orderly approach to the issue and referred 
to the meeting as a fine example demonstrat- 
ing how law abiding citizens solve their 
problems in an orderly fashion. Representa- 
tive E. W. Tompkins, vice-chairman of the 
Northcentral Division of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, expressed 

















nq “eet inasmuch as the General Assembly will District Forester told what the Department his organization’s desire for continued deer 
the not meet until 1951. of Forests and Waters has done on its lands hunting but its interest also in the welfare 
“ne Numerous farmers and property owners’ in the county. Attorney Joseph P. Willson, of its farmer friends. State Senator James 
a cited sizeable losses—some of them borne Smethport, a member of the Pennsylvania S. Berger and State Representative Wray- 
cy for years—in grains, clover, potatoes, straw- Game Commission, related his interest in burn B. Hall were introduced to the as- 
un berries, fruit trees, and evergreens. Nearly the deer situation in northern counties and semblage. 
aun all of the complainants asked only that the cited provisions of present game law by Before the meeting was concluded, it was 
six herd be reduced and controlled, expressing which both property owners and the Com- _ agreed that a farmer committee elected at 
nes opposition to any thought of its extermina- mission are restricted. Tom Frye, Execu- the gathering would meet wiih a _ repre- 
is tion. Several stated that they, too, enjoyed tive Director of the Game Commission, as- _ sentative of the Game Commission, one from 
os hunting, that they welcomed the right type sured the complainants that the Commission the Department of Forests and Waters, one 
ich of deer hunter to Potter County. A delega- would cooperate and do everything within from the organized sportsmen, perhaps others, 
ae tion of farmers from Cameron County, pres- its power to assist in bringing about a solu- to determine the best immediate approach to 
the ent at the meeting, offered to join forces tion to the Potter County deer trouble. Potter County’s deer problem. 
bolt At this orderly protest meeting, fairness 
lius and restraint ruled. Long-suffering people 
s is PENN AME COMMISSION asked only that they be relieved of un- 
NNSYLVANIA G necessary, frequently considerable, financial 
one loss by deer. There was little indication that 
an Official 1949 Game Kill the law protecting deer that menace Potter 
— == a 8 See Se > Wy ; , 
uch ~ Average Season of 1949 Season of “1948 County farmers livelihood would be broken 
neel Species Wt. of Ea. Number Weight Number Weight if their demands were not met. Those pres- 
zzle Deer, Legal Antlered ....... 115 Lbs. 46,602 5,359,230 Lbs. 33,608 3,864,920 Lbs. ent seemed confident that when representa- 
0 Deer, Legal Antlerless ...... 80 Lbs. 84,121 6,729,680 Lbs. ww... cece cee tives of all concerned joined in discussing 
cle. Total Deer and Weight .. ... 130,723 12,088,910 Lbs. 33,608 3,864,920 Lbs. Ce: ED: PAR RENN A 
able awa Brie nee nere Sones 175 Lbs 71,925 Lbs. 388 67,900 Lbs. would be found. What a lesson this meet- 
OE 55 cies ot umreealastennine 134 Lbs. 1,860,436 3,255,763 Lbs. 1,791,550 3,135,212 Lbs. : , ; ] ‘ 
rror Hares (Snowshoes) ........ 3 Lbs 5,948 17,844 Lbs. 5,616 16,848 Lbs. ing would have been - those who talk 
lack Hungarian Partridges ...... 12 Oz. 92 69 Lbs. 43 32 Lbs. against the “American Way.” Here was ex- 
EE, Ncrcatatcgansasaas 1 Lb. 578,267 578,267 Lbs. 564,873 564,873 Lbs. j “6 . , ha 
ya Raccoons \.............-... 10 Lbs. 81,007 810,070 Lbs. 98.242 982.420 Lbs. emplified “democracy at work! 
ying Wild i, ER Rr ae ae 10 Lbs 6,885 68,850 Lbs. 4,318 43,180 Lbs. 
Ruffled Grouse ............. 14 Lbs 36,304 48.405 Lbs. 24/297 32.396 Lbs. LOST 
ning ugneck Pheasants ....... 234 Lbs 343,767 945,359 Lbs. 277,254 762,448 Lbs. 
Re er ee 6 Oz. 5,181 1,943 Lbs. 5,780 2,168 Lbs. o : 
t he Woodcocks 1.917.771.2171! 6 Oz. 26.748 10,030 Lbs. 26.210 9829 Lbs. Beagle, Male, at Red Rock, Sullivan Coun- 
“ Gills, Gallinules & Coots 4 Oz 6,041 1,510 Lbs. 3,960 990 Lbs. ty. Color: Black, White and Tan. Answers 
ar’ ackles (Blackbirds) ...... 21 Oz. (Unprotected—No data) (Unprotected—No data) na “Skip.” Reward. Notify Al 
y lid Waterfowl ............ 215 Lbs. 59,103 147,757 Lbs. 40,352 100,880 Lbs. be ve 16 ry = te. ne Sh re * = fy 
eye poodchucks eel eanbas Kins 6 Lbs. 265,135 1,590,810 Lbs. 259,534 1,557,204 Lbs. ees + Se cone Se 
will igteos el OLae awe hese ax 3 Oz. __ 10,80 ___—«.088 Lbs. _ oe 1,284 Lbs. Rabbit hound, about 3 years old, male. 
ably Total Number and Weight ............. 3,416,888 19,639,545 Lbs 3,142,872 11,142,584 Lbs. Color: Black, white and tan. 1949 License 
it is neduced to Tons Equals LOUSE RE OORSEM atbe tees ese Se BO i 6nn e020 <es tices 5, S71 Tons tag—Allegheny County No. 21003. Lost in the 
tops * Small ne ise Sat, TEER OT ARR ee oe vicinity of Sigel during snowshoe rabbit 
Gi x Hed. 
“etl ie ime, based on Field Officers estimates; Big Game, based on individual reports filed season. Reward. Please notify Willis A. 
The Golla, 218 Kittanning Street, Etna or phone 
the PRELIMINARY REPORT ON 19%9 HUNTING ACCIDENTS collect Sterling 1-2678 (Pittsburgh). 
less Fatal Non-Fatal Total .35 Remington. Will Ambridge hunier who 
and s . , , drove Mt. Lebanon hunter and doe deer 
ily eee... .. = “A from Pottersdale to Cameron County Fire- 
— —— —— tower Camp on December 10 please notify 
EES = o0aie Macs ahs close anew aw elias 25 454 4719 Mr. Bernard H. Lawson, 125 First Avenue, 
ae Pittsburgh 22. 
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Photo Courtesy Clearfield Progress 


Scenes such as this one along the Rockton Road in Clearfield County followed the 
wake of one of the worst ice storms to hit northern Pennsylvania. The storm, which 


swept northern tier counties in mid-February, caused tremendous dama 


to trees and 


telephone wires but, contrary to popular belief, did not greatly harm wildlife. 


Disease Threatens Extermination of 


Oaks 


A deadly tree disease, the potential de- 
structive power of which could make our 
worst forest fires seem like backyard brush 
blazes, is ravaging woodlands in the Mid- 
west, according to the Wildlife Management 
Institute. 


Oak wilt, caused by a fungus bearing the 
ominous-sounding name Chalara quercina, 
apparently attacks all species of oaks, and 
some, such as the red oak, die within 30 to 
60 days after symptoms are first noted. The 
stately white oak is more resistant but it, 
too, succumbs within a few years after the 
characteristic stiffening of upper leaves be- 
gins. The fungus spreads centrifugaily 
through the interiacing root system of in- 
dividual stands, but is capable of leaping 
considerable distances from one stand to 
another. No cure has been discovered, al- 
though prompt removal of diseased trees can 
help confine it or slow its spread. 

The disease was found locally in the upper 
Mississippi Valley about 20 years ago, and 
it has spread each year, slowly but per- 
ceptibly gaining momentum. Its accelerat- 
ing march southward and eastward is causing 
foresters and botanists growing concern, for 
its range now extends across southern Wis- 
consin, southeastern Minnesota, eastern Iowa, 
northwestern Indiana, northern Illinois, and 
through 10 counties in Missouri. Although 
studies and control work are being carried 
on by the various states and by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, much more research and field work 
must be done if the disease is to be checked. 
Federal funds earmarked for this purpose 
are needed. 





APRIL 


Cottontail Rabbits Can Take |t 


A sixteen-year study to determine th 
recuperative powers of rabbit populations 
under intensive hunting has been completed 
by Dr. Miles D. Pirnie, professor of zoo} 
and conservation of Michigan State College, 
the Wildlife Management Institute reports, 


The object of the test, conducted on a 509. 
acre plot of the College’s Kellog Station was 
to determine the effectiveness of shooting as 
a method of controlling crop damage on 
agricultural lands. The average yield from 
hunts was 103 rabbits for each of the sixteen 
years with a high of 172 in a single year, 
Shooting was confined to the month of De- 
cember but 1,649 rabbits were removed dur- 
ing the sixteen-year period. In spite of this 
relatively heavy take, no reduction in rabbit 
numbers was evident at the end of the test 
period. The resuits show conclusively that 
shooting during the hunting season is a poor 
method of controlling rabbits, but they also 
show that the recuperative powers of rabbits 
in good habitat is great enough to offset 
very heavy hunting pressure. Interestingly 
enough, the best harvest of cottontails on the 
area came in the year when red foxes were 
most abundant. 





NOTICE ON BOUNTY RATES 


(Excerpt from Official Minutes of January 12, 1950) 


RESOLUTIONS 


WHEREAS, After giving due con- 
sideration to the present predator 
population; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
That the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, acting under the power 
and authority vested in it by the 
provisions of Article XI, Section 
1101, of the Game Law,.by resolu- 
tion adopted this twelfth day of 
January, 1950, hereby continues 
from June 1, 1950 to May 31, 1951, 
both dates inclusive, the bounty 
payments currently authorized for 
the birds and animals enumerated 
below, if killed in a wild state in 
any county of the Commonwealth 
during the period specified and pre- 
sented in the manner and under 
the conditions stipulated in the Act 
aforesaid, except that no bounty 
shall be paid for gray foxes killed 
in the counties of Chester and Dela- 
ware (where a special Act of the 
General Assembly restricts the 
killing of foxes to the protection of 
personal property), the rates of 
payment to be as follows: 

1. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray 
fox, except as indicated. 

2. Weasel—$1.00 for each weasel. 

3. Great-horned Owl—$5.00 for each 
adult great-horned owl, and $2.50 
for fledgling which has not left 
the nest. 

4. Goshawk—$5.00 for each adult 
goshawk and $2.50 for fledgling 
which has not left the nest. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That if and when by Act of Assem- 
bly, decision of the Court, or opin- 
ion of the Department of Justice, 
it shall be held lawful to kill foxes 
in Chester County and/or Delaware 
County for bounty purposes, that 
the bounty payable therefor shall 
be as herein provided; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the foregoing resolution shall 
be duly published in accordance 
with Section 1102 of Article XI of 
the Act aforesaid in the March and 
April issues of the Pennsylvania 
Game News, also to be brought to 
the attention of the public by news 
release and other sources of public 
information; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the Executive Director is here- 
by authorized and directed to cer- 
terify the foregoing as an act of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

I hereby certify the above to be 
a full, true and correct copy of the 
resolutions establishing bounties on 
certain predators killed in a wild 
state within the Commonwealth 
from June 1, 1950 to May 31, 1951, 
inclusive, as adopted by the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission at a 
meeting held January 12, 1950, no- 
tice of which action is published in 
accordance with the requirement 
of law. 

Thos. D. Frye, 

Executive Director 

Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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t BLACK ROWDY— 
o from Page 5 
eted Rye Crisp was used here! The mother’s 
logy condition is so far from comatose that she 
lege, cares for her cubs with much concern, 
S. snuggling them up to her fur for warmth 
500- and defending them vigorously from in- 
was truders. Robert Leiter, Game Commission 
g 2s photographer, found this out at the Clinton 
on County den. sol 
from The brown or cinnamon bear is just a color 
teen phase and appears in a black bear’s litter. 
rear Cinnamons are rare in the east and there 
De- are few Pennsylvania records. Two were 
dur- reported from Tioga County in 1931 and 
this one was recorded killed in Monroe County. 
bbit In the Rocky Mountain States brown bears 
test are as common as blacks and there was a 
that honey-colored variety that ranged the low 
poor country of Wyoming and was regarded with 
sho superstition by the plains Indians. They 
bi called it the Sun Bear. They were never 
_ seen larger than two-year-olds and the early 
fiset white settlers considered them a_ distinct 
ngly race of small bears. In 1904 Seton (Lives 
| the of Game Animals) saw one of these taffy- 
wane colored bears mounted in Manitoba. He 
says, “It was everywhere of a pale straw 
or golden color, with chocolate-colored face 
—7 and legs; yet it was clearly of Blackbear 
species.” 

Another rare color phase of the black bear 
is the Glacier Bear or Blue Bear. Most of 
the recorded specimens have come from the 
Cape St. Elias region of the northern Alaskan 
coast, a land of huge glaciers. Kermode’s 
Bear, from the coast of British Columbia, is 
regarded by some mammalogists as the only 
albinistic form of the black bear. It is a 
small, white bear with modified cranial 
characteristics of the black bear. 

Besides in size and color, black bears are 
distinguished from grizzlies by their straight He is a good tree-climber and, in this abil- walls of the caverns of Les Combarelles, 
or nearly convex facial contour and by the ity, again differs from his cousin the grizzly, 20,000 years ago. America’s greatest animal 
— get _— front feet. a who is too heavy to climb trees. SS — , Bull, 9 
grizzlys distinctive characteristics are his : ae untime eath in 1932 left a space in the 
concave profile with a high sagittal crest, Par conteeien: Saeee whi cong “og field Seon to fill, made many magnifi- 
the heavily-furred hump above the shoulder terest throughout the world—pronet y more cent bear illustrations. Carl Rungius, still 
muscles and the very long, only slightly- °° then has any other animal. Folk-lore, vigorous in his early eighties, and without 
curved claws of his forepaws. There are, fables, legends, fiction, and adventure tales a peer in the portrayal of big game in its 
too, diagnostic differences in dentition be- re full of bear episodes. Countries, States, tural environment, has made some un- 
tween the two species. colleges and schools have chosen bears for forgettable paintings of grizzlies in the high 

Like all bears, the black bear plants his their emblems. Artists have painted them country of British Columbia and Alaska. 
whole foot on the ground and does not walk from the time that the Reindeer Hunters Paul Bransom’s illustrations of black bears 
on the ball of the foot as do most animals. first scratched outlines of cave bears on the are the best we see in this country today. 
OUTDOOR KIDS—from Page 18 

They were talking about bluebirds again the next day nest in a box. After that, they have to keep on fighting 
enroute to the farm. to hold the box. 

“I checked up with Pop again on putting the box on a “Everybody thinks that wrens are so cute, but Pop says 
fence post,” Billy said, “and he told me it was OK. In that they are sometimes pretty mean,” Billy continued. 
fact, he said that he knew of a man in Illinois who put up “He says that if they get a chance they will puncture the 
a lot of bluebird boxes on fences along country roads and eggs of other birds around them by jabbing the end of 
attracted 88 pairs in one year.” their bill through the shell.” 

“Gee, that’s a lot of bluebirds. Well, we should be able The children placed their home-made box at the top 
to attract one pair to our box for the Andersons then,” of a post at the corner of a fence as their big setter, Pal, 
ane commented. sat watching them at work. 

“Maybe!” Billy replied quickly. On April 17 they found a bluebird incubating five eggs 

Why do you say ‘maybe’?” Jane asked. in their house, and one Sunday afternoon in May they 

| “Well, bluebirds don’t have it so easy,” her. brother had the joy of seeing five little bluebirds leave home. 
explained. “To begin with they have to fight house They were so delighted that they resolved to make 
— Wrens, English sparrows and starlings for the right to more boxes and place them all over the farm next year. 
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GOING—GOING—GONE—from Page 2 


and the annual growth is 35,300 million board feet—a 
deficit of almost 40 per cent, at a time when countless 
Americans are still looking for places to live. Our cut- 
over timberlands are littered with slash, where no tree 
grows. Careless forest fires take a yearly toll of lumber 
sufficient to build an entire modern city. 

Our soil is going. “In the short life of our country,” 
Dr. Hugh Bennett, chief of the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service, testified before a Congressional committee, “we 
have destroyed 282,000,000 acres of land which we cannot 
replace. Erosion is actively destroying 775,000,000 addi- 
tional acres.” If a newspaper reporter stood on the banks 
of the Mississippi River and saw a herd of a hundred 
cattle, a flock of sheep and goats, a barnyard full of 
chickens, a carload of fruit and vegetables, and a silo filled 
with grain go drifting past him, it would make all the 
front pages. But, unnoticed, the equivalent of a 1,000 acre 
farm floats down the Mississippi every 24 hours: lost tc 
us forever. It takes nature up to 1,000 years to restore 
one inch of topsoil; yet more than half a billion tons of 
irreplaceable soil are swept down the Potomac River— 
past the halls of Congress—each and every year. 

Our waters are going: ruined by criminal pollution. We 
laugh at the Chinese who spread their human waste on 
the fields. We are more civilized; we dump it in our 
drinking water. Chicago, Detroit and other cities pour 
their offal directly into the Great Lakes or the Mississippi. 

Our wildlife is going, going, and—in the foreseeable 
future—will be gone. Darwin said in his “On the Origin 
of Species” in 1859: “The plenitude of life in any place 
is dependent on the terrain and food and cover.” These 
are the very things that the land of man has destroyed. 
Ever since the first human crept out of the first cave and 
knocked over the first animal with his spear, we have been 
upsetting nature’s balance more and more. Industrial 
plants have leveled forest areas, used up the space that 
once provided food for birds and animals, poisoned through 
their refuse the surrounding waters where fish and water- 
fowl once lived. We have taken, but we have not put 
back. Our controls have been haphazard, too often dic- 
tated by politics or selfish interests. 

We should provide better conditions for what remains 
of our wildlife. We do not agree with the sentimentalists 
who would ban all hunting and fishing—unless they go 
all the way, and ban power dams and industry as well. 
Rather, the sportsmen, being the most interested, should 
be enlisted as the most ardent crusaders. Man, a predator, 
can help restore nature’s balance by fighting other preda- 
tors who are in competition with man, such as the vo- 
racious crow—one crow destroys 20 songbird eggs and 
fledglings per year—the great horned owl, the goshawk 
and sharpshinned and Cooper’s hawk, such predatory fish 
as the carp and gar, and wildlife’s public enemy number 
one: the prowling, uncontrolled house cat. He can work 
to restore the former habitat of fish and game by building 
wing-dams on streams, by reclaiming barren land, by 
planting such excellent food and cover providers as grasses, 
bittersweet, lespedeza, the multiflora rose. 
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THE HANDGUN IS A GOOD BET—from Page 22 


wide with the notch of good width. This helps to eliminate fyzzj- 
ness and reduces eye strain. 

The alternate method and one universally used by the outdoors. 
man who wants to bust bottles and cans or add some small game 
to the pot, is to have the point of impact strike where the top of 
the front rests. 

Now we come to the trigger squeeze which next to the align. 
ment of sights is the most important factor in hand gun shooting, 
When you have these two things down pat, you are well on the 
road to success. In the actual trigger release there are two ac- 
cepted correct methods. There are plenty of arguments in favor 
of both so let us look at the good and bad points of each. 

One method is to increase the pressure on the trigger wher the 
sights are right, and hold it when they are not. Then the gun 
goes off UNEXPECTEDLY when the sights are on. Theoretically, 
at least, it cannot go off at any other time on account of pressure 
being applied only when the sights line up. Since the shooter 
does not know the exact instant the gun goes off, he cannot get 
set to do a flinch. This method is the best bet for a beginner and 
for all shooters of the larger calibers who only shoot occasionally, 
To use any other method is to invite a flinch, which we will talk 
about later on. This is the system the army uses and with good 
reason. Here the recruit is started right in with the 45 Automatic 
with its severe muzzie blast and twisting recoil. Add to this a 
creepy trigger pull which makes you sweat each shot out—and 
that is the reason most army pistol coaches have gray hair. 

The disadvantages of this method of trigger squeeze are it tends 
to make the shooter slow and deliberate—sometimes poky. This 
will work out in straight target shooting but defeats the real pur- 
pose of the handgun, which is to substitute for the rifle when it is 
undesirable to carry it. Consequently the target a good part of 
the time will be either moving or ready to move unexpectedly. 
Then there are times of changing light, bad shooting position, 
being out of breath, etc. that makes the slow squeeze a poor 
bet. However it’s the best way for a beginner regardless of the 
caliber he uses. 

The second method is the one most experts use. That is the 
direct opposite of the first—that is to know when the gun is going 
off. This means that you must know the trigger pull of the gun 
so well that you can take up all of the pull except the last couple 
of ounces, and squeeze those ounces off when the sights look 
good. This is the method that practically all fine offhand rifle 
shots use. But here you have two hands plus a stock against the 
shoulder and a much heavier gun to slow down the motion. Yes, 
it takes plenty of practice. The main thing with either is to take 
up at least some of the slack and squeeze out the rest when the 
sights look right. 

Flinch is another factor to beware of. It can happen to we 
experienced shooters under certain conditions. Even the .22 caliber 
has quite a report in the short barrel and the roar of the 44's and 
45 calibers are awe inspiring to the beginner. The best way to 
get rid of a fiinch is to go back to the .22 caliber. Have a friend 
load the gun for you omitting some of the time to put a shell 
under the hammer. A flinch will show up immediately. It is 
soon cured with the light gun as you feel sort of silly straining 
away, finally jerking the trigger and nothing happens. 

Now that we have covered most of the gremlins that plague the 
beginner, there is one more thing in conclusion. Don’t make the 
mistake of starting with anything larger than a .22 caliber. It 
takes time to become acquainted with the muzzle blast and re- 
coil of the large caliber. Unless your income is in the higher 
brackets you will not do enough shooting to get good. Dry prac- 
tice is not enough with the hand gun though it helps. Spark 
photographs show there is some barrel movement during the 
passage of the bullet. So it follows that enough shooting must 
be done to make the movement constant. ; 

Now as the milk cow said to the farmer, “Here it is, there % 
the pail, the rest is up to you.” 
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GAME NEWS 


GAME LAW VIOLATIONS 


(All persons listed by county of residence, regardless of county in which violations occurred) 


Cases Settled During the Month of February, 1950 


ADAMS—$10.00 


Laughman, Albert Pius, R. D. No. 3, Hanover. Digging out musk- 
rat den re ae 


ALLEGHEN Y—$665.00 


Adams, Ashton Abraham, 604 McNeilly Road, Pittsburgh 16. Making 
false statement to secure hunting license for BORNE acoso cceawes 
Andriske, Michale, House 85, Large. Failure to tag one tra 
Brinsky, Robert Thomas, 65 Pickwick Drive, Bethel Bore. 
ing traps of another ........ 
Caldwell, William White, 
rabbits in close season Ss 
DeRoy, Anthony Dominic, R. D. No. 1, McDonald. 
spruce tree from state game lands .... ; 
Horrell, Owen Clayton, R. D. No. 1, Apollo. Possessing loaded r 
in vehicle along highway 
Melhorn, Frank Herman, : r 
Training dogs on game while carrying rifle Baas : 
Muse, Stanley Joseph, 3945 Mintwood St., Pittsburgh. Possessing the 
skins of ten muskrats unlawfully taken in close season ...... oe 
Nagy, Zigmond Zalter, Box 101, Renton. Attempting to kill rabbits 
in close season .... eer veearecunee : 
Robertson, LeRoy Travers, 1812 A. St., Pittsburgh 12. Possessing 
elk in close season ............ 
Stephens, Roscoe William, Brant Ave., Ingomar. 
in closed season Se semene Sictaaa rag aie : 
Swisher, Charles Oliver, 1001 Carson St., Pittsburgh 3. 
without resident license a . 
Watkins, Richard, 149 Boundary St., Clairton. 
shooting accident causing injury to another ...........- oes 
Zolnowski, Chester Richard, 502 Blessing St., Pittsburgh 19. Killing 
Oe OOF TT CICMO GORBOM anos oc cs nc cc cass dee te eeceeneseeeeesse 


ARMSTRONG—$360.00 


Allen, Charles Albert, R. D. No. 1, 
duce the head of deer upon demand .... 
Allen, James Leroy, R. D. No. 1, Vandergrift. Failure to produce 
the head of deer upon demand of officer ........- 
Allen, Ralph Frederick, R. D. No. 1, Vandergrift. 
buck in close season ........ preslarnie.s ahs Skier nao ; : 
Blystone, Franklin Earl, Box 110, Edmon. Trapping without resi- 
dent license .. a : 
McIntyre, Guy Alvin, R. D. No: 2, Karns City. Huntin 
| See eee er ore ee ea 
Miloser, Lawrence, 517 4th Ave., Ford City. Hunting game, squir- 

rels, between 5 P. M. & 7 A. M rma. d0rs 


Vandergrift. Failure to pro- 


BEDFORD—$195.00 


Creighton, Samuel Dean, Osterburg. Staking out traps for musk- 
rats prior to opening hours ........ a ; 
Ebersole, Ralph William, Osterburg. Setting traps for muskrats prior 
to the opening hour ee Greet os Drei 
Imler, Thomas Clymer, R. D. No. 1, Bedford. Possessing 15 muskrats 
in closed season ........ . vars 
Stiver, Iver Calvin, R. D. No. 1, Imler. Hunting squirrel between 
Ce. T A. MM. .... Rest amih sueedioeaaie ae 
Wright, Donald, R. D., Six Mile Run. Failure to tag big game 
within 1 hour after killing 


BERKS—$330.00 


Beacham, Edward, Box 432, R. D. No. 1, Temple. Attempting to kill 
deer with visible antlers in close season .............. 
Frey, Harold Lester, R. D. No. 1, Boyertown. Failure to tag trap .. 
Heckrote, Harry Irvin, R. D. No. 2, Birdsboro. Possessing skins of 
furbearing animals in close season a 
Heckrote, Jr., John Russell, R. D. No. 2, B 
of furbearing animal in close S@aSON .......--...ceeeceeeeececeeees 
Kintzer, John Herman, R. D. No. 1, Myerstown. Staking out or 
Setting 3 traps for furbearers prior to the opening hour ........ 
Lindemuth, Ray Franklin, R. D. No. 3, 161, Hamburg. Attempting 
to take muskrat in close season; Failure to tag trap ........... 
Schnoke, Isaac Robert, Mt. Aetna. Possessing deer unlawfully taken 
Strause, Walter Dariuse, 1433 Flush Valley Rd., Laureldale. Fail- 
TIME ORM a iene i intd <iiats cage otek Nae Walaa at and aw kes 
agner, Marvin Martin, R. D. No. 1, Hamburg. Failure to tag trap 


BLAIR—$220.00 


Merritts, Dorsey Samuel, R. D. No. 1, Box 175, Hollidaysburg. Dis- 
turbing traps of 2 oe eee 2 
usser, Joseph W., R. D. No. 3, Box 10 
WO traps .... 


a traps in close season ........ Pe Rae ON fe eae FE 
snenard, Floyd Martin, Martinsburg. Failure to tag 2 traps ..... 
nen. Melvin A., R. D. No. 1, Box 214, Altoona. Failure to tag 

‘raps; Setting steel trap closer than five feet from hole ...... 


BRADFORD—s$100.00 
Vanderpool, Richard Daniel, Sr., R. D. No. 3, Wyalusing. Stand- 
€ On watch in attempt to kill second deer ......... Sand vewels 


$10.00 


20.00 
10.00 


25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
10.00 
100.00 
10.00 
100.00 
100.00 
20.00 
25.00 
100.00 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
20.00 
25.00 
15.00 


10.00 
10.00 
150.00 
15.00 
10.00 


100.00 
10.00 


30.00 
20.00 
30.00 


20.00 
100.00 


10.00 
10.00 


20.00 


10.00 
10.00 


50.00 
20.00 


50.00 
20.00 


40.00 


BUCKS—$35.00 


CAMBRIA—$500.00 


Baker, Earl Phillip, R. D. No. 1, Box 273, Patton. 
ME AI IND BONN 6 6 6c coe cls de sitcom areas nenkewas 
Bender, Francis, R. D., Windber. Failure to tag trap 
Colosimo, William E., St. Michael. 
ek a Ries rarer meee oe 
Kline, Harold Joseph, R. D. No. 2, Ebensburg. Dogs chasing small 


Possessing doe 


Possessing skin of muskrat un- 


rifle in vehicle in motion on highway ........ 
Ozio, James Frank, 536 Terra Cotta Ave., Patton. 
rifle in vehicle in motion along highway 
Powell, John A., 1109 Sunday St., Johnstown. Shooting on lands 
mr NNN IE CRONIN co oa cree eh eee, aratars Bical oantig Waiad, adialaletaln 
Strayer, Duard Bellmont, R. D. No. 1, Sidman. 
taken in close season 
Thiec, Peter, Hastings. 
ree 
Van Scoyoc, 
lands of park aaa ae 
Weinzierl, Andrew Michael, R. D. No. 1, Box 177, Portage. Falsify- 
ing dates in affidavit in claim for bounty ........ 
Weymer, Charles Philip, 729 Portage Rd., Cresson. 
of another 


CARBON—$25.00 


Hill, Arnold C., Box 704, Weissport. 
animal removed from fur farm 


CENTRE—$165.00 


Auman, Lester Washington, Millheim. Dog chasing deer ........ 
Fravel, Glenn S., Howard. Trapping 1 day while trapping and 
hunting rights have been denied 
Young, Floyd A., R. D. 1 
lawfully killed 


CHESTER—3200.00 


Astheimer, Daniel A., R. D. No. 2, Downingtown. 
one trap 26 eoee 
Bean, Paul B., Main St., Honeybrook. Failure to tag one trap 
Casmay, George L., 115 Columbia Avenue, Phoenixville. 
tag one trap ee es Aer re 
Challingsworth, Harry Thomas, 333 Washington Ave., Phoenixville. 
Failure to tag two traps 
Gogel, Charles S., R. D. No. 1, 


Failure to tag 


Failure to 


Phoenixville. 
REO 566.65 vis sin sities 0 ceenes esis mae es ee re ee 
Hillworth, Alfred Franklin, R. D. No. 1, Elverson. Taking mink 
in close season 


Failure to tag one 


Kowal, Michael, R. D. No. 2, Coatesville. Failure to tag one trap 
Kowalski, Joe, 301 S. First St., Coatesville. Failure to tag two 
RE ar ar are eee er eee 
ing skin of furbearers more than ten days after close of season 
Martin, Allen Lee, R. D. No. 2, Honeybrook. Failure to tag one 


Trego, Sherman K., Exton. Failure to tag one trap STG Rea 
Trego, Walter Alexander, Exton. Failure to tag one trap 
Weaver, Earl Ruben, R. D. No. 2, Honeybrook. 


Failure to tag ‘one 


CLARION—$25.00 


Anthony, Earl Leroy, Box 155, 2nd St., East Brady. Hunting game 
on Sunday eee ners rr 


CLEARFIELD—$375.00 


Alexander, Pete J., Karthaus. 
from beaver house ...... 
Anderson, Irvin B., R. D. No. 1, DuBois. 
bounty on 3 weasels by giving false dates ..............eeeeeseeee 
Chaplin, Robert E., Coalport. Killing deer having less than 2 
points to one antler 
Fair, Oliver D., R. D., Rockton. 
ee EE rr ee Cer erent ee 
Fair, Ronald Glen, R. D. No. 1, Rockton. Attempting to kill deer in 

GING GURNEE Soc csc. ce ‘ 


Setting trap closer than 25 feet 
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25.00 
10.00 


100.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
100.00 
25.00 
25.00 
20.00 
25.00 
100.00 


25.00 


25.00 
40.00 
100.00 


10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 


20.00 
10.00 
10.00 
30.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


25.00 


50.00 
30.00 
100.00 
25.00 
100.00 
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Hill, Wilmer H., Cherry Tree. 
motion on highway .- 

Martin, Richard Allen, R. D. Houtzdale. 
rat in close season 

McMillin, Delbert R.. 501 Ream St., DuBois. 
than 5 feet from hole; Failure to tag trap 

Peterson, Alfred L., R. D. Houtzdale. Attempting to take muskrat 
in close ason 

Young, Clayt on V., R. ‘'D. 1, LaJose. Destroying tree on state game 
lands a 


Possessing loaded rifie in wehiete in 


Setting steel trap closer 


COLUMBIA—$90.00 


Price, John C., R. D. No. 5. Bloomsburg. Failure to tag two traps .. 
Price, Myron W., R. D. No. 5, Bloomsburg. Failure to tag two traps 
Pursel, Elmer, Jr., R. D. 5. Bloomsburg. Disturbing wraps of another 
Steward, Gerald L., R. D. No. ” ‘eee. Disturbing traps of 
ee er Tete Tee Cre rhe TT er 


CUMBERLAND-—S$1,015.00 


Bankes, Earl B., Perry & Grants Sts., Enola. Shooting within 150 
yards of occupied we CE PT ee ee ere ee 

Berheisel, Robert. R. D. No. 1, Carlisle. Hunting without resident 
Ph. ence line ade s <eba shes bee the p epee <nwhen es bss 


Conrad, Grant T., R. D. No. 2, Carlisle. Possessing parts of deer un- 
lawfully killed; Transporting deer unlawfully taken 
Conrad, Albert B., R. D. No. 5, Carlisle. Possessing parts of deer un- 
SORE ROD ovo. enw s ss. pivnns sn cod sncnssssccese +. 2s eneenece 
Conrad, Mervin L., R. D. No. 5, Carlisle. Assisting to conceal game 
unlawfully killed; Possessing parts of deer unlawfully taken . 
Eckert, Chas. Edward, R. D. No. 4, Mechanicsburg. Shooting wihin 
150 yards of occupied building RE tT eee 
Gibney, John W., R. D. No. 1, Camp Hill. Failure to tag traps ... 
Milos, Eli A., 206 2nd St.. New Cumberland. Possessing skin of fur- 
bearing animal unlawfully taken 
Myers, Floyd E., R. D. No. 1, Gardners. 
with firearm ... 
Myers, Gerald Junior, R. D. No. 1, Gardners. 
refuge with firearm had ees inereenteess.eee 
Payne, James Huston, 150 Reno St.. New Cumberland. 
skin of furbearing animal unlawfully taken ; 
Peck, Robert L., R. D. No. 1, Gardners. Entering state game refuge 
with firearm : 
Phillips, Lynwood B., R. D. No. 4, Carlisle. Possessing parts of 
deer unlawfully killed; Aiding in concealing deer unlawfully taken 
Romito, John, R. D. No. 2, Gardners. Possessing deer taken in close 

season Sk 600 6466 0 + OS + hPO EO OHS Oo 62049 FOO 0842S + 19 oP eRe ORR DO 
Stone, Charles A., Jr., 


Failure to tag traps 


R. D. No. 1, Camp Hill. 


DAUPHIN—$140.00 


Bell, George. 143 N. Cassel St., Hummelstown. Disturbing traps of 
SRE LEE PGS Ee ee ETT err Tee TT eet 
Blauch, Richard Henry, 1 N. Duke St., Hummelstown. Failure to 
sn | « 


Hummelstown. 


Cobaugh, Edwin, 143 N. Cassel St., 
of another 


Hoke, Charles J., R. D. No. 1, Middletown. Failure to tag trap .. 
Michaels, Gerald E., 1861 N. 12th St., Harrisburg. Disturbing traps 
7 ison Ce hate eens cant ease ce shee wha h Oss oes Kos boleh e 
Riegle, Ellard L., R. D., Lykens. 
ee ee eae eee 
Seaman, John, R. D. 1, Grantville. Possessing unloaded rifle not 
securely wrapped in vehicle in motion along highway 
Yeager, Ronald L., 109 Walnut St., Millersburg. Failure to tag trap 


DELAWARE—$105.00 

Burns, Robert J., 119 2nd & Harding Rd., Broomall. Disturbing 
OS ce ere eee ae rene ere 

DeMarco, Joseph Martic, 210 Bartram ‘Ave., ‘Essington. eleanntipees 


to kill game after closing hour 
Goodman, Richard D., 83 Center Ave., Essington. 
in close season 
Hoag, Laurence E., 555 Jansen Ave., Shooting game after closing hour 
Karlesses, John James, 59 Center Ave., evepeenens pencil to 
rn rr CE sss cnc od bibs «eeu che bess eee 
Sample, George M., 14 Tribett Ave., 
after closing hour 
Tillman, Albert, Prospect Park. Taking muskrat in close season .. 


ELK—$135.00 


Kilburn, Gene Wm., Elkland. Transporting untagged deer ........ 


Manno, Joseph W., 175 Terra Cotte Rd., oan, Possessing 
ee a IN, ws os na cule h ee ewes 6s lew ov bs Sane eens 
Northup, Eugene Francis, Larel Mill Rd., Ridgway. Possessing 
SS MREERIS BP CIPSE BOREDOM .. ..2 noe ccnee. cesscsseccs - cs 
Scolari, Pasqual, Agus Mines. Possessing ees rifle in vehicle 


standing along highway 


FAYETTE—$560.00 


Balaban, Stephen, R. D. No. 1, Dunbar. Resisting inspection; As- 
sisting in the killing of deer in close season .... 
Krupa, Frank J., Smithfield. Unlawfully removing manning: ani- 
mal from trap of another ............ 
Markotan, John R., 73 Brook St., Brownsville. 
ment to secure hunting license .............. 
Metro, Jr., Andrew, Continental No. 2, R. D. No. 3, Uniontown. 
Taking muskrat in closed season 


Metro, Regis M., Continental No. 2, R. D. “No. 3, Uniontown. Taking 
rr re oh cnc be cag Cees Soe bb Keb bx nip os & aba o oe 
Newcomer, Millard J., R. D. No. 3, Connellsville, Box 377. Killing 


deer not having two points to one antler ........ 
Ralpach, Frederick Ernest, Box 53, Wick Haven. Failure to tag trap 
Sheppard, Roman Malscih, Grindstone. eed enteteN or dis- 

turbing wild birds in safety zone ........ 
Spak, Joseph B., aux 4, Leckrone. 

close season . 


FRANKLIN—$890.00 


Bricker, Jack E., R. D. No. 1, Mercersburg. Failure to tag trap .... 
Lauthers, James R., 162 N. Carlisle St., Greencastle. Setting Senate 

rat traps ap to opening hour 
Lesher, Ira H., Marion. 


Killing cottontail rabbit in close season .. 
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20.00 
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10.00 


100.00 
10.00 


25.00 
160.00 


McCoy, Winfield S., 17 Spruce St., Chambersburg. Staking out traps 
for muskrats prior to opening hour Uekah des Lea ee ow es Coe Con ee 
Stine, Earl G., R. D. No. 3, Waynesboro. Failure to tag trap ...... 
Timmons, Martin H., R. D. No. 2, Mercersburg. Failure to tag traps 
Varner, Clarence L., R. 2». No. 2, Shippensburg. Failure to tag 2 
muskrat traps cd Awake eeSRen Apa aww eae his aes tee bane te eee 


GREENE—$185.00 


Fox, Elmer Kinsey, 
ee rr rr ee ree ee ee ee eee 
Herrington, Charles R.. oe 4 Wayn esburg. Dog chasing deer .... 
Lemley, Clark G., Mt. a ing 2 muskrats in close season 
McCraken, James A., R. D. No. 1, Windridge. 
close season 
Michantz, John, 
ere ere eee ee ree rer ee eee 
Taylor, Paul Cree, R. D. No. 6, Waynesburg. wagging with an un- 
eS See er er ee Pee ee eee 
Ullom, John C., ‘Waynesburg. Trapping with an untagged trap; 
Possessing seven muskrats in close season ; 


Box 42, Davistown. 


Taking mink in closed 


vas heeneenen in 


Box 410, Carmichaels. 


HUNTINGDON—$100.00 


Rowe, Roger G., Mill Creek. Casting or Caen rays of light upon 
big game animal possessing firearm ... 


INDIANA—$770.00 


Anderson, Arthur W.., 
Barletta, Albert C., 
oo errr reer errr TT renee 
Black, Ralph M.. Coral. poems to kill second deer in one season 
Campbell, Clair Joseph, R. D. No. 1, Rochester Mills. Hunting with- 
or Se << 6.ce kw > SAWS aetna les skpeh ess 206s xe s aaa ee 
Frantz, Albert L., R. D. 1, Clymer. Hunting without ‘resident license 
Lucas, Louis W., 600 Railroad Ave., Homer City. oe untagged 
3. SEL ee ee ee ee eee 
Miller, Elmer B. R. D. No. 1, Cherry Tree. 
ond deer in one season 
Miller, Robert F., R. D. No. 1, Cherry Tree. 
highway; Killing second deer in one season 
Penrose, Robert M., R. D. No. 3, Shelocta. Taking mink in ‘closed . 
i res Se ae ee a eee ce ee te YP 
Pividori, Arthur, Kent. Possessing 4 muskrat hides in ‘closed season 
Pluto, Alex B., Coral. Attempting to kill second deer in one season 
Shields, Kenneth M., Box 38, Marchand. Killing wred aed in close 
DE Sccuces so uceeed ka cubase eee SPs oc eaeens 
Shrauger, Roland A., R. » No. 1, Home. 
deer in one season 
Warden, William, R. D. No. 2, Cherry 
game lands ........ 


Creekside. Failure to tag one trap .......... 
318 Yellow Creek St., Homer City. 


Shooting at games on 


JEFFERSON—$50.00 

Anthony, Lewis, 
of camp . 

Taylor, Jas. Kenneth, R. D. No. 2, Brockway. Possessing unloaded 
rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway .... 


Frostburg. oaltene to maintain complete roster 


JUNIATA—$375.00 


Armstrong, Herman W.. 
traps of another 
Geedy, Nevin E., Perulack. aueneentied parts - deer taken in close 
season . 
Gray, Harold G.. ‘Honey Grove. 
one season . 
King, Nelson Brown, Jr., R. D. Mifflintown. 


Star Route Mifflintown. Distusting the 


SE re re eee Tee ee eee 
Peterson, Ernest S., R. D. Port Royal. Possessing Levees of deer taken 
er ee ET IED. ov cs. an ox nnessawicws eds ls 6 cea eneeehen 


LACKAWANNA—$50.00 


Brink, Charles, R. D. No. 1, Gouldsboro. Hunting wild animal with 
shotgun containing more than 3 shells .............. 
Holtzman, Rudolph V., 430 Greenwood Ave., seeeen ‘Summit. 
2 muskrats in closed season 
White, Elwood W., R. D. No. 1, Olyphant. 

closer than 5 feet from hole .... 


ee 


LANCASTER—$510.00 


Bachman, Richard L., East Petersburg. Failure to tag trap .......- 
Barto, Arthur J., East Petersburg. Failure to tag trap 
Bowman, Paul H., R. D. No. 2, Honey Brook. Possessing oxin ¢ 
muskrat unlawfully BOE, ns wens cnsinecaserace ccehbnnese 
—_— Amos, R. D. No. 1, Narvon. 
on | SS 
High, Elvin H., R. D. No. 3, Ryhenta. Possessing one muskrat skin 
killed in closed season gears aes eer ae i 
Kauffman, John Martin, R. D. No. 2, Conestoga. Setting 6 traps for 
muskrat prior to open hour; Possessing 4 muskrats in closed 
season 
McIntyre, Alan R., East Petersburg. Failure to ta 
MeWilliams, John A., 223 Church St., Lancaster. 
steel traps within 36 hours ns 
Martin, David Hoover, R. D. No. 2, New Holiand. 
muskrat skin taken in close season .. 
Martin Jr., Isaac Hurst, R. D. No. 1, New. Holland. Possessing one 
muskrat skin in closed season ........ 
Nolan, Wiliam H., 915 Clark St., Lancaster. 
Reed, Edwin M., D. No. 1, 
pheasant ee re 
Schnader, Carl, RL 'D. No. 1, Denver. 
ing animal not lawfully killed ... 
Stoltzfus, John Kauffman, R. D. No. 1, Ronks. 
muskrat prior to opening hour ........ 
Wheary, Thomas J., Maytown. Purchasing raw furs for eommercial 
purposes without resident permit ..............00-.eeeesseeneees . 


eee seescceesese® 


‘Failure to tag trap .- 
Ephrata. Killing ringneck hen 


LEBANON—$135.00 

Bahm, George H., R. D. No. 1, Palmyra. Failure to tag trap .------ 

Caplinger, Conway W., R. D. No. 2, Lebanon. Staking out or ectting 
3 traps for furbearers, to opening hour . 

Furhman, George W., R. 3, Lebanon. Failure to tag trap seer 
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1950 


Henperly, Lawson A.. R. D. No. 1, Annville. Failure to tag trap .... 
Mazur, Michael M., 2328 Mifflin St., West Lebanon. Disturbing trap 
set by officer of the Commission .............-000 secs eee eee enee 
Meinsler Jr.. Edward F., Jonestown, 
ing grey sauirrel in close season 
Sechrist, Dean E., Newmanstown. 
while trapping ..-.......+.. 


LEHIGH—$165.00 


Heckman, Willard G., R. D. No. 1, Slatington. 
close season eer reer . 
Hunsberger. Thomas D., 709 Lawrence St., Allentown. Setting traps 
for muskrats prior to opening hours .. ‘ 
Jones Jr., David, 633 W. Church St., Slatington. Disturbing traps of 
other oe ee per ; 
one Leon R., R. D. No. 2, Slatington. Disturbing traps of another 
Kravnick, — 4th & Grove St., Catasauqua. Disturbing traps 
nother 
cae Jr.. Paul Edwin, R. D. No. 1, Slatington. Taking muskrat in 
close season Seon mag sees eeseerres 
Lakatosh, Dale A.. R. D. No. 2, New Tripoli. Trapping muskrat in 
close season ‘ie a ete a 
Lakatosh, Robert A., R. D. 2, New Tripoli. Taking muskrats in close 


Taking muskrats in 


, LUZERNE—$334.00 


Aton, Clarence, R. D. No. 1, Mountain Top. Raising, selling or 
otherwise disposing of game without propagating permit 
Bryk, John M., 517 Penn Avenue, Dupont. Attempting to collect 
bounty on weasel by giving false date of killing a 
Dokas, Edward T., 192 Lynwood Ave., Lynwood, Wilkes-Barre. 
Failure to report shooting accident causing injury to another .... 
Fahringer, Thomas L., 409 Mercer St., Nesconeck. Failing to tag 


’ Failure to ‘tag trap 
Taking four musk- 


Taking one muskrat in closed season .... 
Knorr, Daniel E., 172 Jones St., Wilkes-Barre. 
Lapinski, Stanley F., 143 River St., Mocanaqua. 

rats in closed season; Failure to tag 4 traps 
Lord, Basel L., 89 Parrish St., Dallas. Possessing loaded rifle in ve- 

hicle in motion on highway 
Melkosky, Leo J., 719 Winters Ave., Hazleton. 
yards of occupied building SA ieee 
Paczkowski, Walter, 1211 Lincoln Ave., Nanticoke. Failure to prop- 
erly tag trap ..... cee cee cece ees cere ees sc eeeeene 
Patterson, Lemoyne Y., 702 Donnley St., Duryea. Failure to report 
killing of deer within five days following close season ........... 

Rossi, Anthony J., 14 Burke St., Wilkes-Barre. Failure to report 

killing of deer within five days following close of season ........ 

Schultz, Raymond, 333 Maple St., Freeland. Attempting to collect 

bounty on weasel by giving false date of killing 

Shatrowsky, Frank J., 223 Sharpe St.. Wyoming. Failure to report 

shooting accident causing injury to self . aa 

Swartz, Joseph, 217 Packer St., Avoca. Removing parts of tree from 

State game lands Oak's Ginn hen ar 
Wudarski, Barney, 211 Wyoming Ave., Dupont. Obstructing emer- 

gency road on state game land closed to vehicular traffic ........ 


LYCOMING—$55.00 


Reigle. Sherman R., R. D. No. 3, Williamsport. 

Ramerewm Oror to GCDSMING HOUR «ie. 6s. 6 o:s:< oe sinc ens cue els-eenes 
Reinwald, James L., R. D. No. 1, Morris. Attempting to defraud the 
Commonwealth through the collection of bounty .... 


Setting 3 traps for 


McKEAN—$10.00 
Amell, Ronald G., Vine St., Port Allegheny. Failure to tag trap .. 


MONROE—$85.00 


Christman, LeRoy, Pocono Pines. Selling two muskrat pelts unlaw- 
fully taken .... Atay as en 
Counterman, Charles, 52 Borough St., E. Stroudsburg. Possessing 
deer unlawfully taken; Assisting in the killing of deer in close 
RG ie hala Seta tases omrane engi Ou oie Gata s- areal ok AL cn Ran wala ec kia e 200 


within 36 hours; Failure to tag tra 


; p 
Winkelmann, Eugene O., 407 N. Courtland St., E. Stroudsburg. 
Failure to visit traps within 36 hours; failure to tag trap ...... 
MONTGOMER Y—$425.00 
2. Earl W., 421 Church St., Ambler. Setting traps not prop- 
e Tee Nee ee EN hE 
thart, Brandt N., Blue Bell. Failure to display license tag while 


‘tapping; Possessing 6 muskrat skins in close season .......--...-- 
England, John Miller, Center Square . Trapping without resident li- 
Aw Failure to Serer re 

ae Henry L., 116 West St., Souderton. 
Ha Ing pheasant in close season areata a6 a 

ee Church & Walnut Sts., Bridgeport. 
ae Edward, R. D. No. 2, Schwenksville. Failure to tag trap .. 

— Fred Miller, East Greenville. Trapping without resident 
Kriebel, Frank Kelly, 105 Los Angeles Ave., Hollywood, Phila. Fail- 
Pw Ba tag nine traps; Failure to produce license on demand .... 

re Try, Samuel D., R. D. No. 2, Lansdale. Failure to tag traps 
Rice setting steel traps closer than 5 feet from holes 

, . Leonard, Ridge Ave., Ambler. Trapping for furbearers in 

ne training area; Possessing parts of muskrat in close 
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MONTOUR—$55.00 

Cooper, Ralph E., R. D. No. 1, Danville. 

Gerst, Ronald F., 10 Second St., Danville. Possessing three muskrat 
hides in closed season ..... + 


NORTHAMPTON—$105.00 

Ace, Donald W., Water & West Sts., Wind Gap. 
muskrat prior to opening hour : 

Benvegno, John P., 2128 Forrest St., Easton. 


Setting traps for 


weasels by giving false date of killing .... 
Christian, Allen J., R. D. No. 1, Bethlehem. 


NORTHUMBERLAND—$10.00 

Merrill, Luther D., 346 Linden St., Sunbury. Failure to tag trap .. 

PERRY—$20.00 

Baughman, James W., Ickesburg. Failure to tag one trap 

Comp, Charles L., New Bloomfield. Staking out one trap for fur- 
bearers prior to opening hour aa 


PHILADELPHIA—$160.00 


Capece, William M., 2200 Hemberger St., 
take wild ducks in closed season "e 
Carter, William, 1921 George St., Phila. 
ee Sa lah i hare cl eons rh eheravaiain a argunia acd are Geraveimeie «a's Gee. 
Gaines, William E., 1921 W. Turner St., Phila. Failure to show 
hunters license on demand Of Officer ........ccccccsccccccecss ee 
Kerner, William R., 4208 Pechin St., Phila. 28. Possessing loade 
rifle in vehicle while in motion .... 
Leone, Domenick T., 526 McKean St., Phila. Attempting to take 
ROE Pr eee ere eee ee ere Tre 
Mitchell, George Rossie, 7428 Brewster Ave., Phila. Cutting den 
rE a geo ds sai cl na isla dares digs ela aa @ea ard aerenlae wacarter «a 
Pickett, Rutherford, 7512 Botanic Ave., Phila. Cutting den tree 
of raccoon saat 
Scales, Nathaniel Ottis, 8318 Chelvert Ave., Phila. Cutting den 
tree of raccoon 


Phila. 


Failure to show license 


Attempting to 


POTTER—$100.00 


Perkins, William L., R. D. No. 
in close season 


1, Coudersport. Hunting for deer 


SCHUYLKILL—$575.00 


Gorenty, Earl L.. Walnut St., Middleport. 
DOMring aQmimal wrlawiully Billed... ..o ccc cccccccccccccsececess 
Kane, Francis J., 501 W. Race St., Pottsville. Staking out or 
setting trap for furbearer prior to the opening hour ............ 
Kimmel, Leo J., R. D. No. 3, Pine Grove. Staking out or setting 
trap for furbearer prior to opening hour 
Miller, Norman R., R. D., Pine Grove. Assisting to conceal game 
I I cc cane ac ceksesweseweustaeeewes o0eetewme ees «aes 
Reber, Harold Richard, R. D. No. 1, Auburn. Possessing 9 skins of 
furbearing animals unlawfully Killed ..............-ccecceceeees 
Schneck, Lester A., R. D. No. 1, Pine Grove. Digging live game 
NG A UU UE, I oo oc 6 ocicse sg see cadienvsdisaseneceeteccdscnass 
Stoyer, Walter H., R. D. No. 1, Auburn. Setting trap for fur- 
bearer prior to opening hour; Setting steel trap closer than 5 
feet from hole; Disturbing five traps of another ............... 
Wilhelm, Thomas C., Pine Grove. Transporting game unlawfully 
SE Se Aa ern ee ey or One eee ee ee 
Zerbe, Elmer F., R. D., Pine Grove. Assisting to conceal deer un- 
ROI INE ooo re cin oo. 6 cs tisinn eset nce RO asee sud eed dec enece seus geacues 


Possessing skin of fur- 


SULLIVAN—$20.00 
Kravetz, Steve, Lopez. Failure to properly tag two traps 


SOMERSET—$245.00 


Altemus, Roger, R. D. No. 2, Holsopple. 
muskrats in closed season 
Bartolotti, Orazio, R. D. No. 1, Garrett. Failure to tag two traps 
Cramer, Richard F., 739 Oden St., Confluence. Disturbing traps 
ER rn On Pre ee ee ee re reer ee 
Landis, Daniel C., 190 Plank Road, Somerset. Setting five traps 
TOR TUPDORTETS DPTIGE 60 GHOTINE BOUTS q..g.. occ cccwccscsccccscccsees 
Latuch, Anthony, R. D. No. 1, Rockwood. Failure to tag traps ... 
Mays, Edgar H., 501 Broadway St., Rockwood. Possessing skins of 
ten furbearing animals taken in close season 
Shoff, Robert M., R. D. No. 1, Friedens. Staking out traps for fur- 
bearer, prior to opening hour 


Setting two traps for 


SUSQUEHANNA—$105.00 


Coon, Richard D., R. D. No. 3, Susquehanna. Attempting to collect 
bounty on fox by giving false date of killing .......... 
Goodwin, Lowell M., R. D. No. 1, Rushville. Possessing skins of 
two furbearing animals unlawfully taken 
Rose, Harold S., R. D. No. 2, New Milford. Failure to visit trap 
within 36 hours; Failure to tag trap; Attempting to collect 
See eee EE EOC AE TEC ORE 
Shuman, Herman R., R. D. No. 2, Susquehanna. Failure to tag 
trap; Failure to visit traps within 36 hours ..................... 
Tompkins, Grant S., Kingsley. Hunter killing livestock .......... 


WAYNE—$10.00 
Shemanski, Jennie L., R. D. No. 2, Waymart. Attempting to collect 
bounty on weasel by giving false date on killing 


WASHINGTON—$470.00 

Cooper, Samuel F., R. D. No. 1, Dunns Station. Hunting deer after 
killing limit 

Willia, William P., Dunns Station. Hunting deer after killing limit 

Gault, Jr.. McDonald, Rea. Failure to tag one trap 

Hemelrick, William H., R. D. No. 1, Dunns Station. Hunting deer 
after having killed season’s limit 

Six, Theodore M., R. D. No. 1, Washington. Hunting deer after 
Sn EE RN oe co sicaeecawean nkwan OeS sien aekennas ds aneacens 
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30 


Tairiol, Joseph, R. D. No. 3, Burgettstown. Depositing rubbish 
a aa a eld hah ak i iia cos Maahibs 4 Rte ave eo eo om 
Timan, William, 30 Locust St., 
Ene Sa ke RRS Wee SI UnS hb eminem e's 
Trax, Al T., Finleyville, R. D. No. 1. 
animal unlawfully taken 


W YOMING—$20.00 


Harvey, Norman W., R. D. No. 1, 
SER AE EN LEE AE Ne ea Se hae ei 
Possessing loaded shotgun in vehicle standing along highway .. 


Tunkhannock. Failure to prop- 


WESTMORELAND—$405.00 


Baily, Leonard J., Box 312, Mt. Pleasant. Taking one muskrat in 
it eek eee eeu n Bek cS kEsa hee taa ese Sak bas bee Ees 
Baughman, Clarence Thomas, Pleasant Unity. 
oe oe ar a eee 
Bouch, James H., Seward. Hunting within 150 yds. of occupied 
i ee lee cee bie hk okies was Seems kaw ue 
Bouch, Robert Junior, Seward. Hunting within 150 yds. of occu- 
pied building 
Bryga, Robert U., 
NN EOE OR OEE OE ECT e 
Burd, Donald, R. D. No. 1, West Newton. Shooting across highway 
OEE EE EO POE OT 
Finan, Donald L., R. D. No. 3, Box 212, Greensburg. Taking musk- 
i eon ec Sener Kapa k ach me eens heb bi ea as ones Se 
Graham, Rhodney D., R. D. No. 1, Latrobe. Possessing loaded 
shotgun in vehicle tn motion along highway .................. 
Kissinger, William C., R. D. No. 1, West Newton. Disturbing traps 

icin chs cee eeneeee Aka eh npn bd eehdb aha hak kee 008 
Kline, Howard S., Box 203, Manor. Aiding in securing hunting 
license for person not entitled to same ........................ 
Pavuk, Jr., Andrew, 172 Standard Shaft, Mt. Pleasant. Attempting 
ee eS tn ON 5 nin cd.bn wbewsibs oe bs oe seis beeen 
Pudlish, Paul Peter, R. D. No. 3, Latrobe. Failure to tag one trap 
Sansone, John P., R. D. No. 1, Box 57, Mt. Pleasant. Attempting 
to collect bounty on two weasels by giving false date of killing 


GAME NEWS 
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25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
20.00 


10.00 
10.00 


20.00 





Selemon, George, R. D. No. 1, Mt. Pleasant. Employee failing to 
tag furbearing animals removed from fur farm ................ 
Shuster, Leon W., R. D. No. 2, Leechburg. Using an automobile to 
hunt for, or wound wild bird or animal ....................... 
Sias, Glenn A., R. D. No. 1, Greensburg. Failure to tag trap ...., 
Tamewitz, Robert J., Box 195, Westmoreland City. Attempting to 
take muskrats in close ee Per eee ee rere rc ore 
Trout, Samuel E., United. Employee failing to tag furbesring 
animals removed from fur farm 
Wineland, Daniel Richard, R. D. No. 1, 
tag trap 


Yowns, Joseph, R. D. No. 1, Murrysville. Possessing 4 muskrat 
Sees GE Ie OIE IIR soos kno 05s 05's cn.05 050.08 06enaesesaces 

YORK—$95.00 

Blevins, Willard J., 57 E. High St., Red Lion. Staking out trap 


for furbearers prior to opening hour 


Miller, Ronald G., R. D. No. 1, Dallastown. Possessing muskrat 
i en On A I os cle GS Gide whe Gok a «xd nla Aw ag Rae eo arele ee 
Sipe, Walter, 948 Wood St., York. Shooting within 150 yds. of 


occupied building 
Storm, James W., R. 


D. No. 2, Hanover. Taking muskrat in closed 
BET Rese ROC e GL Sac cuas kiss ens Sad Sem RW Ain aoe eee a ics 
Whorley, Emory G., Bair. Trapping without resident license; 
See ee OD hn ese sapswn ss renws SS Se bones bee QGRe se sae rea Wwete 


NON-RESIDENTS—$660.00 


Angnaboogok, Koland, Whales, Alaska. 
ETS TE CTE E TORT ORT ETE Cee Tr eee 
Fischer, Richard Eugene, 228 Wolf's Land, Pelham, N. Y. 
ing antlerless deer unlawfully taken ................. cc ccuceces 
Heisner, Reuben H.,, 942 W. 29th St., Lorain. 
rifle in vehicle standing along highway 
Perretti, Joseph Jr., 1720 W. 3rd St., 
without non-resident license; 
lawfully taken; Possessing deer unlawfully taken 
Zaidan, Elias, 417 15th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Hunting without non- 
resident license; Possessing deer unlawfully killed; Transport- 
fe ee i eT Pree T re er LET Tee ee 


Hunting one day without 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Hunting 
— to transport game un- 
u 


GAME LAW VIOLATIONS 


(All persons listed by county of residence, regardless of county in which violations occurred) 


Cases Settled During the Month of December, 1949 


ALLEGHEN Y—$1,270.00 


Bencho, John, 329 Campbell St., McKees Rocks. 
ducks after closing hour 
Bubacz, Walter J., 


Shooting at game 


2555 Ivyglenn St., 
loaded —— in vehicle in motion 


Brown, Ward A., 842 Penna. Ave., Coraopolis, Pa. Possessing illegal 
i i et Ee ne in a ei ais awk S Spi eine ORSON 
Campbell, James, 500 McCoy Rd., McKees Rocks. Possessing il- 


ee ee ae ek Dae US baw he ben ease 
a ~-seaat Adam, 233 St. Clair Ave., 
TT ini ee elke eal aie 
Havern, Harry R., R. D. No. 1, DuBold Rd., McKees Rock. Shooting 
SS EERE REE EAE AERA EC eee eee 
Hudach, Rudolph J., 1267 Hodgkiss St., N. S., Pgh., Pa. Hunting 
within 150 yds. of occupied building ..........................- 
Stefanko, Albert, Greenville, Pa. Shooting at doe in close season 
Shodde, William, 2415 East St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Assisting to con- 
ceal deer unlawfully killed; Possessing parts of illegal deer .... 
Shook, George H., 74 Elm St., Glenshaw, Pa. Possessing loaded rifle 
ee eS OO aan 
Emrick, Raymond A., 2414 Mount Troy, 
rrr errr errr 
Grogan, Jr., James C., 1428 Hodgkiss St., 
within 150 yds. of occupied building 
King, George W., 510 Stokes Ave., 
geese one hour before sunset ... 
Davis, John H., 6430 Winslow St., Pgh. "6, Pa. Entering State Game 
ee ick dine bck anes ERD MR Od Doorn M 
Lovejoy, Samuel E., 500 Mills Ave., Braddock, Pa. Shooting at wild 
geese one hour before sunset ........ 
Forsythe, Wayne C., 868 Fourth Ave., 
a oe at ak rea ee a ae ee ah Gata ng 
Wilhoit, Jr., Millard K., 853 Kennedy St., Carnegie, Pa. Killing 
doe deer in close season; Killing 2nd deer in close season; Killing 
antlerless deer on Dec. 10th after killing deer on Dec. 3rd .... 


N. S., Pgh., Pa. Hunting 


N. Braddock. Shooting at wild 


BEAVER—$100.00 


Ayers, James A., 1010 24th St., 


Beaver Falls, Pa. Transporting il- 
legally killed deer 


BUTLER—$375.00 
Stepp, Robert L., 318 Liberty St., 
a Ss ith ck te bik Ge Sant wi We wi we 
Snow, Elmer, Bruin, Pa. Possessing parts of deer unlawfully taken 
Redman, James W., Railroad St., Zelienople, Pa. Taking 5 musk- 
ee ce erate SS EASE Ea See wd eae ee bee sees 
Tiberi, Bernard A., 410 Locust St., Butler, Pa. Possessing deer un- 
Ie se cba ahe SEebee Koad caeee Oo 
Vorous, John S., R. D. No. 1, Hilliards, Pa. Attempting to kill sec- 
ond deer in one season 


CLARION—$2,755.00 

Clutter, William, Curlsville, Pa. 
denied 

Dawes, Fred A., R. D. No. 1, Kennerdell, Pa. 
in close season 

Edwards, Robert D., R. D. No. 3. Emlenton, Pa. 
unlawfully taken .. 

Schill, ees H., Lucinda, Pa. 
denied 


Butler, Pa. Hunting within 150 


Hunting one aug rights were 


$ 20.00 
25.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


25.00 
100.00 


200.00 
10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
15.00 
25.00 
15.00 
100.00 


300.00 


100.00 


25.00 
100.00 


50.00 
100.00 
100.00 


40.00 
100.00 
100.00 


Summerville, Wilson E., R. D. No. 1, 
green muskrat pelt in close season ... 

Shoup, Samuel J., St. Petersburg. Pa. 
unlawfully taken .. 

Hepfl, George, Woodlawn, 
license 


_— Pa. foamy one 


Clarion, ‘Pa. 


Miles, John M., R. D. No. 2, Summerville, Pa. Possessing an illegal 
OO a re eee eer eee ee ee 
Martz, William D., R. ‘'D. No. 1, Brookville, Pa. Attempting to kill 
deer in close season bb DSERARD ESS) LADAAESS OES ERS O ae 
Amsler, James F., R. D. No. 1, Knox, Pa. Killing 2nd deer in one 
season; Transporting an untagged deer ........ 0 .-sseeeeeeeeeeees 
Blair, Wilbur R., R. D. No. 1, New Bethlehem, Pa. Assisting to 


conceal deer unlawfully taken; Possessing parts of illegally killed 
CONES incr ne bog 2 Sg Rig dR RED 1 OEMS CERES OE 
Blair, Henry P., R. D. No. 1, New Bethlehem, Pa. _ Assisting to 
conceal deer unlawfully killed; Possessing parts of ery killed 
I es oe Se atom hate willie SN Mapes Go aikieaterasa sline'a ial ep le Nene ee 
Blair, Fred H.. ‘RL . No. 1, New Bethlehem, Pa. Assisting to 
conceal deer unlawfully killed; Possessing parts of illegally killed 
OE. sen wecu wow as ER Se rr es ee ere Pee ee 
Blair, Arthur, R. D. No. yj New Bethlehem, Pa. Assisting to con- 
ceal deer unlawfully killed; Possessing parts of illegally killed 
deer... 
Dawes, Fred A.. R. D. No. 1, 
deer by use of artificial light me 
Dowing., David H., East Brady, Pa. 
taken oa 
Whitling, Richard E. R. D. No.3, 
and conceal 2 deer unlawfully 
Whitling, William H., R. D. No. 3, Emlenton, Pa. 
of deer unlawfully taken 
Wolf, James E., R. D. No. 
deer unlawfully taken .. 
Whitling, Albert L., R. D. No. 3, Emlenton, Pa. 
ceal deer unlawfully killed 
Whitling, Ralph L., R. D. No. 3, Emlenton, Pa. 
and conceal 2 deer unlawfully 
Henry, Joseph L., R. D. No. 2, Rimersburg, Pa. 
of big game unmarked .............. 
Hepfi, George J., D. No. 2, Clarion, Pa. 
illegal en ee EPR OCU Teer ee 
Klingler, Stanley E., R. D. No. 1, Knox, Pa. 
roster of party hunting big game 
Whitmer, Donald J., R. D. No. 3, Emlenton, Pa. 
of deer unlawfully taken ‘ 


Kennerdell, Pa. 


3, Emlenton, Pa. 


CLEARFIELD—$25.00 


Miller, Edward J., 311 Paurner St., 
untagged parts of deer 


Transporting 


Osceola Mills. 


CRAWFORD—$1,325.00 


Marian, Charles R., R. D. No. 2, Conneaut Lake, Pa. Possessing 
loaded rifle in vehicle in motion on highway; Possessing parts of 
male deer taken in close season; Hunting without resident li- 
cense; Using vehicle with lights attached for killing raccoon - 

Morian, Edward A., R. D. No. 1, Atlantic, Pa. Trenapereng buc 
Geer Kiting ims ClOWO BORBOM qo oan noon inc s owen. 00 seep naoneteesee 

DeCroodt, Kenneth L., R. D. No. 1, Meadville, Pa. 
mit annual report ...... 


eoveeee 


APRIL 


25.00 


50.00 
10.00 


10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
40.00 


10.00 
20.00 
25.00 
10.00 


50.00 
100.00 
10.00 


10.0 
96.00 
20.00 
100.00 
100.00 
125.00 


200.00 
100.00 
100.00 
192.0 
100.00 
197.00 
97.00 
192.00 
25.00 
100.00 
25.00 
96.00 


25.00 


195.00 
100.00 


+ Seem 


Weigl 


Gibso! 
ing 


ERIE- 


in ' 
Duda, 
Grego 
in | 
Haski 
gam 
Kubic 
shot 
Repel 
resi 
Wilkit 
rifle 
Wilkit 
load 
White 
big 
White 
gam 
Peters 
rats 
Pattel 
wit) 
Pasca 
mor 
Noon 
of 
Feldr 
wat 
Kran: 
rifle 
McCa! 
rifle 
Nozig’ 
rifle 
Sutto 


in | 
Sipes, 





5.00 


0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
9.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
5.00 
10.00 
30.00 


50.00 
10.00 
10.00 


50.00 


50.00 


10.00 
96.00 
20.00 
00.00 
00.00 
25.00 


00.00 
00.00 
100.00 


00.00 
00.00 
00.00 
92.0 
00.00 
97.00 
97.00 
92.00 
25.00 
00.00 
25.00 
96.00 


25.00 


95.00 


00.00 
25.00 


+ Renae 


A GEO 


1950 


, Lester B., R. D. No.1, Espyville, Pa. Assisting to trans- 


1d 
ae illegal deer ee : 
Bradshaw, George E., R. D. No. 2, Meadville, Pa. Killing doe deer 
in close season 


peers, Ralph M.. R. D. No. 2, Titusville, Pa. 


day; Possessing parts of illegal deer ............. mae ceseees 
Beers, Marion W., R. D. No. 1, Centerville, Pa. Possessipg parts of 
j Ne cre, Ant tars ot te ahd ie, Siete Ay oer Gi Wi teae 1 Gugnern ara ean cast 
oun. James A., R. D. No, 1, Espyville, Pa. Killing an antler- 
Jess deer in close season ......... 0... seeseees ate eeecceeeesseeeeee 
campion, Dale, Linesville, Pa. Taking muskrat in close season .... 
Culver, Ralph R., R. D. No. 1, Hartstown, Pa. Killing doe in close 


punatle. Clair L., R. D. No. 3, Cochranton, Pa. Transporting big 
game deer unmarked ......00..00--0: vee Lites 
Herman, Lewis E., R. D. No. 1, Hartstown, Pa. Killing doe deer in 
close season os sees vectee ees ? 
Heffner, Walter L., Box 153, Conneaut Lake, Pa. Possessing 2 quail 
takeri in close season A nAciom ase 

palmiero, Henry F., 133 Wadsworth St. Meadville. 
game in safety zone 
Wright, Norman L., R. D. No. 1, Townville, 
close season OP ree 
Weigle. Harold W., Box 317, Conneaut Lake, Pa. 


taken in close season siiia OS sin eiarbieé eee ogee seeeccviosncsseeneee 

Gibson, Lee J.. R. D. No. 1, Townville, Pa. Failure to produce hunt- 
ing license upon demand of land owner ..........+. oe i ena 
ERIE—$855.00 


Bedo, Elro E., 1127 Arlington Rd., Erie, Pa. 
in vehicle in motion e POET CNT 
Duda, Joseph, R. D. No. 2, Albion, Pa. Disturbing traps of another 
Gregory, Edmund J., Jr., R. D. No. 1, Harbor Creek, Pa. Loaded rifle 
in vehicle standing on highway 
Haskins, Carold W., Cherry St., Waterford, 
game (deer) within one hour 
Kubicki Jr.. Joseph J., 5225 Peach St., 
shotgun in vehicle standing on highway 

Repelewski, Joseph St., 546 E. 22 St., Erie, 
resident license PR err eres eer 


Possessing loaded rifle 


a ge ee 


rile in vehicle standing on highway 
Wilkinson, Donald C., 82 Gibson St., 
loaded rifle in vehicle standing on highway 
White, Robert W., 1342 Wells Ave., Albion, Pa. 
big game unlawfully killed 
White, Carl C., Franklin St., Albion, Pa. 
game unlawfully killed Reyes eis bees Kiemetiore 
Peters, Paul W., R. D. No. 4, Union City, Pa. Possessing 4 musk- 
rats in close season; Failure to tag tra 
Patterson, Clair K., 255 East 8th St., Erie, Pa. 
within one hour after killing 
Pascal, Peter F., 3116 Berkley Ave., Erie, Pa. 
more deer than camp limit i ° 
Noonan, Ralph J., 627 Tacoma Rd., Erie, Pa. 
NN OIE on lace Sahai de Wa ata in bik 6.6 leruna eae: me bab ame ece OR ae OE 
Feldman, Raymond C., 1304 West 25th St., Erie, Pa. 
ge err rere err rere et eee ee 
Kranz, Conrad E., 144 East 29th St., Erie, Pa. Possessing loaded 
WS th WeRicle StANGINe OF TIGTWET .o.on. occ ctssccseccecevececcs 
McCarthy, Noil J., 438 East 9th St., Erie, Pa. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle standing on highway 
Noziglia, Jr.. Edward, 2321 Holland St., Erie, Pa. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle standing on highway 7 
Sutto, Stephen, R. D. No. 5, Old French Rd., Erie. Shooting with- 
in 150 yds. of occupied building 
Sipes, Douglas D., R. D. No. 2, Waterford, Pa. 
tree on State Game Land 


Failure to tag deer 


Assisting in killing 


SA SR rey die ae pron 
Venesky, Herman J., 1258 Buffalo Rd., Erie, Pa. ‘Killing one deer 
PEE Po ee err reer ee CPt ere Teer Treen erie 
Testi, Thomas, R.. D. No. 6, Erie, Pa. Killing doe deer in close 
EERE AOR Re Par ean irae np en oe aay Pee eer Te 
Lynch, John R., 825 Chestnut St., Erie, Pa. Destroying one pine 
Dee Oe TOO TRUMAN TON oa oc ies ois cas sacinnewesisiceevensiceeecn 


FAYETTE—$100.00 


Markotan, John, 76 Brook St., Brownsville, Pa. 


Possessing spike 
buck in close season 


INDIANA—$25.00 


Martin, James J., 106 W. Main St., Greenfield, Indiana, Pa. Trans- 
porting untagged deer a oerett emer lacs 


LAWRENCE—$205.00 
Dawson, Clarence R., R. D. No. 1, New Wilmington, Pa. Possessing 
loaded rifle in vehicle in motion .:..........0.ececeeececueeuees 
xter, Kenneth W., R. D. No. 1, Edinburg, Pa. Taking muskrats 
MURR IR atid iras aie cant ra ag tha eve neck nin ia OBC ata 
Tinker, Richard L., P. O. Box 215, Ellwood City, Pa. Improperly 
MEME DS hn eae ain shi ug Gataane vialan anges csi RMSE R MANORS 
Terpilowski, Charles W., R. D. No. 9, New Castle, Pa. Attempting 
Me BOOONG GBOr 1 GUE BORGOR «occ coc csciccicccscccacecasecens 
Kelly, James K., R. D..No. 1, Edinburg, Pa. Failure to tag traps .. 


LYCOMING—$25.00 


fgeman, Leonard, 315 N. Hanna St., Lock Haven, Pa. Trans- 
Porting parts of deer without marker attached ................ 


McKEAN—$25.00 
Leeder, George, Box 5, Ludlow, Pa. Transporting untagged deer .. 


MERCER—$810.00 


Ynolds, Jack L., R. D. No. 8, Shenango Rd., New Castle. Trans- 
porting SN ERLE LE: SA AOS EINER SGI 
aver, Harry T., R. D. No. 1, Jackson Center, Pa. Failure to 


maintain roster of party hunting big game 
. D. No 


nnd. Donald D., R i. Sharpsville, Pa. Assisting to 
Pn Meee SANTUONNED NUNN ooo 6 ia oro ek deere e's bis ccrea'es mee ave ae 
» Joe, R. D. No. 2, Sharon, Pa. 


Bet ekrats I so an be cir enn Shaan aide 
Une, Paul P., Apt. 6B., Reynoldsvillage, Transfer, Pa. Possess- 
8 Male deer with antlers in close season 


GAME NEWS 


100.00 
100.00 
125.00 
100.00 


100.00 
10.00 


100.00 
25.00 
100.00 
50.00 
25.00 
100.00 
50.00 
20.00 


25.00 
25.00 


10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
20.00 
10.00 
10.00 
100.00 
100.00 
50.00 
10.00 
100.00 
25.00 
15.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
100.00 
100.00 
25.00 


100.00 


25.00 


25.00 
30.00 
20.00 


100.00 
30.00 


25.00 


25.00 


25.00 
25.00 
100.00 
30.00 


- 


Baker, Harold N., 13 W. Ohio St., Sharon, Pa. Non-resident hunt- 
ing on resident license 
Cox, Pearson W., R. D. No. 2, New Wilmington, Pa. 
loaded rifle in vehicle in motion on highway ................. 
Conover, Donald H., 192 Clarksville St., Greenville. Hunting with- 
Ce I ogre dey akc Kien cede setnebeds Kae saeension 
Fabian, Steve, R. D. No. 4, Mercer, Pa. Failure to produce head 
OF GOOT WOM Clematis OF CEICOE occ cic cite csacccsscccssccccecs 
Foltz, Robert J., Apt. Al6F, Camp Reynolds, Pa. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle standing on HIGHWAY «........cssceccccccccccssiccs 
Filer, Robert H., 590 E. Market St., Mercer, Pa. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle standing on highwa 
Green, Charles E., R. D. No. 3, Greenville, Pa. 
150 yards of occupied building 
Ross, Paul E., 127 Mehard Ave., Greenville. 
signal of Game Protector 


Possessing 


Aa aevahe aa ates m SESE : peat 


Failure to stop upo 


Montgomery, Kenneth L., 395 Rull St., Greenville, Pa. Possessing 
loaded rifle in vehicle standing along highway .................. 
Macko, Joseph G., 8 Garfield St., Greenville, Pa. Transporting 


unmarked 


parts of game (big) cin 
No. 5, Greenville, Pa. Standing on watch 


Sensesak, John, R. D. 
A Isr. od cane rarer diatwreree aise Male aisreee & 
Sherman, Albert H., 28 Main St., Sharpsville, Pa. Failure to main- 
tain roster of party hunting big game 
Somerset, Fred, 505 Spearman Ave., Farrell, Pa. 
gun in vehicle standing on highway 


Possessing loaded 


Hayes, James, 936 Wallace Ave., Farrell, Pa. Shooting at target 
ER ear Te ee eae ee 

Dawes, Dale I., R. D. No. 1, Transfer, Pa. Possessing antlerless 
ee I os indo oc cares a weies tw cw ewbeuesareaw ace wai 

WARREN—$735.00 

Anderson, George D., Route No. 1, Russell, Pa. Killing second 


deer and transporting untagged deer; Possessing spike buck un- 
lawfully 
Smith, Lavelle, 
GE PNP iP eh Oe eT ere hr poe 
Studd, Arthur L., Spring Creek, Pa. Making false statement to 
ety aU UII ooo 50,40 lait 6 45 v ¢5:10/w 0) oi a'S 4: Ki ane kiero. 4.8 ae ies 
Schuler, Lavern O., 20 Hemlock St., Warren, Pa. Assisting in con- 
cealment of an unlawfully taken Geer ..... 66. cccccsccccccccecs 
Roberts, Carl A., Bear Lake, Pa. Hunting without resident license 
Malmberg, Elmer V., Kinzua, Pa. Setting one trap for muskrat 
RI tt NR sa gic < ca od. k es at bam A oio # tie ¥ ae Wd Ca dwibis e's. « 
Mauk, Gale W., 113 Eddy St., Warren, Pa. Lending hunting license 
RS, 2 Saini eMart are trata gna ata daw 'ahavarurite cx caraaew es dtatnnd wiatalire(ae a. 
Williams, Herbert R., 203 Division St., Warren, Pa. Selling one 
deer protected by laws of the Commonwealth; Guide deliver- 
a ES SSO Pere eee ee re ree ere rere 
Williams, Herbert R., 203 Division St., Warren, Pa. Transporting 
deer unlawfully taken; Possessing deer unlawfully taken 
Nyguist, Harold S., 315 W. Main St., Youngsville. 
play license tag while hunting 


Failure to dis- 


WASHING TON—$25.00 


Cratty, Jack A., Liberty Ave.. W. Brownsville. 


Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle in motion on highway sha 


WESTMORELAND—$415.00 


Golla, John F., R. D. No. 2, Volant, Pa. 


Killing a protected bird— 
(black bird) ..... 


Lynch, Laverne A., R. D. No. 1, New Stanton, Pa. Possessing il- 
III CNN oo crc ois win, 05 oO iy, ae Suda hs setae ane enna wie @anele oat 
Walton, Roy A., R. D. No. 1, New Stanton, Pa. Assisting te con- 
Ne I RE ON og hv cc sere neice cee nuaa 6 Vc asa osieeese 
Smith, Morris, R. D. No. 1, New Stanton, Pa. Assisting to con- 
i I ooo oc rea cess aeswe dene se sanaesiecwaia 
Steshoski, Edward, R. D. No. 1, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. Assisting to con- 
a Se PUI I a noon ci vie cnc ddadsccdnencs cwaeewwcsnes 


WASHING TON—$30.00 


Harden, Joseph B., Ave., Wolfdale, 
MO RD OO Soins as. o ces ese eedieneeoas 
Woodburn, William A., Avela, Pa. 


Arlington Pa. Possessing 


Hunting without resident license 


VENANGO—$190.00 


Coshnitzke, Harry J., 
MUI SI, ios oni ow kw 6 00 kins Res osm 
Morrow, Charles D., R. D. No. 1, ‘emlenton, 
squirrel during close season 
Stanley, Carroll Lee, R. D. No. 1, Harrisville, Pa. 
during big game season 
Stover, Baynard F., Star Route, Titusville, Pa. 
rife in vehicie standing on Highway ........2...ccccscsccces 
Hughes, Richard D., R. D. No. 1, Emlenton, Pa 
ee Se OC Tr re ee : 
Hilliard, Claud P., R. D. No. 2, Emlenton, Pa. Possessing deer 
UUBMERWEUEEY «COROT qn. 6 5c cic ccceseccc cease ey Sat ee 
Berlin, Jr., William G., R. D. No. 2, Emlenton, Pa. Transporting 
deer not properly tagged 


Oil City, Pa. Transporting deer without 


NON-RESIDENT—$4,730.00 


Brothers, Robert W., Norwalk, Ohio. 
lawfully taken Sana ierela aa 
Brooks, Smith W., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Possessing antlerless deer un- 


OME SEASON ....ccaceeee Te CCST Ce CLE TR ee EC eer 


Smith, Frank A., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Transporting untagged 
deer ee oe ere Koewkece haw Rae ee oe iin wale aee es caicaes 
Merzek, Joseph, Euclid, Ohio. Making false statement to secure 
hunting OEE ECCT OER OTT Ee ree ae Feces 
Warner, Elmore G., Canton, Ohio. Possessing antlerless deer un- 
IIS SINR: So ciwss «cannes Samples <i eu nessica neha ree amen nese 


Taylor, James L., Cleveland, Ohio. 
hicle in motion on highway .... 
Jones, Waverly L., Cleveland, Ohio. 
hicle in motion on highway .... 
Oline, Hal T., Valley City, Ohio. 
in motion on highway 
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100.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

100.00 
25.00 
20.00 

100.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
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Gray, Thurlow F., Akron, Ohio. Transporting an un ged deer 
Patch, George E., Plain City, Ohio. Non-resident hunting with- 
i Coe ae es Jes CEE Dkk eS SURE EMRE DESY ON RON NE 6M ERO OE SOO 
Parker, William M., Cleveland, Ohio. Transporting big game deer 
bic aes bie ss kthads A 65 5% 6 OESSERS SSDS 5953. 199 6009 0d s 0's 
Porfilio, David L., Youngstown, Ohio. Hunting without non- 
i : Cc. ccheede nei ake dike ls ck Se ee ASS bd 06 86b4 bw 08 SS 8 O50 
Pasternack, Carl, Struthers, Ohio. Hunting without non-resident 
license Fy ET OTT ETT POOR TET Tee TOT UT EOL La 
Priest, Lester E., Johnstown, Ohio. Transporting improperly tag- 
Be ee ee rrr err - 
Stepsis, Stanley, Cleveland, Ohio. Possessing loaded rifle in ve- 
hicle in motion .. 
Scheibert, Donald E., Trenton, Ohio. Possessing spike buck ..... 
Sherosky, Andrew J., Leavittsburg, Ohio. Transporting parts of 
big game deer unmarked ........ dsttthh tinted ee Sk Ahan So ; 
Schoonover. Charles F., Elkins, W. Va. Hunting without non- 


Sotor, Kobbe, Lindale. ‘Ohio. Failure to tag deer properly RE RE 
La Fatch, James C., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Possessing male deer 


oo aaa ere (essed ewhs ee eee ees ier 
Noble, Sam A., Xenia, Ohio. Possessing spike buck taken in close 
season CPC Ck cd nce tin dike bab > sah OKRs KARA ORME R EOE S SO REREAD 
Cochran, Curby F., LaRue, Ohio. Transporting loaded rifle in 
Ve es Geer ES Pee ee ey Tree 
Callahan, William T., Jr., Cleveland, Ohio. Possessing deer taken 


vehicle standing on highway Sey eee eee can ee 
Yonkof, Stephen A., Olmstead Falls, Ohio. Killing antlerless deer 


occupied building ............ PRR CLE RE ACRE PARE AACR ECORO EE KES 
Goodenow, Arthur G., Conneaut, Ohio. Making false statement 
to secure hunting license ..... AI TR re ee ; 
Haberek, Albert C., Cleveland, Ohio. Possessing loaded rifle in 
ON Er ee ee er 
Helfer, Harold D., Andover, Ohio. Assisting to transport illegal deer 
Hershberger, Roman D., Sugar Creek, Ohio. Hunting without non- 
te | 6 ONG HEE SG hdd 5 ANS KROES hoe MAE YS DED 6S Od.0'6 010.0 te 
Romeis, Paul J., Willington, Ohio. Killing second deer .......... 
Rolf, Wilbert A., Lakeside, Ohio. Buying a male deer in Penna. .. 
Rosencrans, Charles A., Unionville, Ohio. Transporting parts of 


hicle in motion on highway rete en ee et tee ee 
O'Reilly, Thomas C., Lakewood 7. Ohio. Possessing loaded rifle 

in vehicle in motion on highway ee a per ree 
Rennillo, Michael A., Cleveland, Ohio. Aiding in transporting 

illegally killed deer .... hotness sae bs seb ceWbs ees cashes ees 
Oltean, John Jr., Windam, Ohio. Possessing male deer taken in 
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25.00 Bahniuk, Mike, Cleveland, Ohio. Attempting to kill second deer .. 100.00 
Bender, George M., Independence, Ohio. Attempting to kill sec- 
50.00 EN UO oo = os newest on arent ni enin sonst s+ s550iss +1008 b9is 0s ban 100.00 
Cup, George John, Cleveland, Ohio. Hunting without nonresident 
25.00 license a ea Serer ee sth d ieee wee 50.00 
Bender, George M., Independence, Ohio. Possessing one unlawfully 
50.00 Mitiod Geer cc. cecs PPPS yr eee OT TET TEE ee 100.00 
Balear, Walter, Martins Ferry, Ohio. Possessing antlerless deer 
50.00 unlawfully taken Se on eS i ie Se early oie ad eer ota en 100.0 
Dicken, Wayne, Roseville, Ohio. Possessing deer unlawfully taken 100,99 
25.00 Davies, Enoch D.. Cleveland. Ohio. Possessing spike buck taken 
ee Pee PETE eT Te ee eee ee 100.00 
25.00 Donovan, Nelson A., Parma, Ohio. Hunting without nonresident 
100.00 tet eek peaks hae es Re ee Sp ivkene sche whe Cakeane 50.00 
Deitrick, Wilfred G., Findlay, Ohio. Possessing loaded rifle in ve- 
25.00 hicle standing on highway  .......-..ce..cesseesscovees jens 10.0 
Sotor, Kobbe, Lindale, Ohio. Attempting to kill second deer in 
50.00 one season ae epee eee eer ae eee ee revere 100.00 
25.00 Seiler, Emerson D., Fayette, Ohio. Failure to tag deer within one 
a ee MM . isa kis sch a0 4.8 Sh > amis whe SCAN SS we F618 SA Rae aeS 10.0 
100.00 Wisneski, Joseph, Independence, Ohio. Concealing illegally killed 
deer a OR ere en sisig's s19inw see en sae 5 998 96550 ek 100.00 
100.00 Makidon, Ernest C., Akron Ohio. Assisting to conceal illegally killed 
100.00 i” Lec wo wags omer as ks eS k OR WOE One ee sess eer recess ceees 100,09 
, Mocarski, Anthony B., Cleveland, Ohio. Transporting loaded rifle 
25.00 in vehicle on highway ................ Pe rrr eee 25.00 
; Marine, Gerald C., Richwood, Ohio. Possessing deer unlawfully 
100.00 MS. Cote «:, are a traly baie. dtd oe i a Wee O88 ee ee ig x sees eevee sees 100.0 
, Meyer, Oliver O., Bluffton, Indiana. Hunting without non-resident 
10.00 license rr ey aay re ees PT a ee re eee 50.00 
. Lindahl, Robert H., Cleveland, Ohio. Transporting spike buck taken 
100.00 in close S@ASOM ............: eseeeeeees we eeeoscces Pore 100.00 
; Reeley, Ray D., Richwood, Ohio. Possessing deer unlawfully taken 100.00 
25.00 Keysor, Elmer C., Scott, Ohio. Possessing buck deer in close season 100.00 
Papish, Frank Richard, Pueblo, Colorado. Killing 2nd deer in one 
20.00 season pe TERROR Perk Oe alee ae Pare ancy eianaas mete ak wie ate erie ae -+s- 100.00 
Cessna, Clayton R., Canton, Ohio. Nonresident hunting without 
25.00 license Trrr TT Teer Sat t oe torte eceeeeee 26066004. s0 9 ag 2 eoee 50.00 
100.00 Cessna, Clayton R., Canton, Ohio. Possessing loaded rifle in ve- 
hicle in motion ........ re eal at ees eee SA dks FRE OTR 25.00 
50.00 Cook, Charles E., Johnstown, Ohio. Transporting improperly tagged 
100.00 ery rr ea Fas Aaee WER c eee Ramee ob <odasar aa cece «= MO 
100.00 oy Roy. Groveport, Ohio. Transporting improperly tagged a 
ere Sees ee re eee wank Oa J 
25.00 Cirino, Nunzio J., Cleveland, Ohio. Possessing doe deer taken in 
close season ee ak wane a etary wea ta aaa ei ates os nore ob ies 6 a i 
25.00 Baer, Henry C., Toledo, Ohio. Possessing deer killed in close season 100.00 
Burkett, Clarence E., South Bend, Indiana. Possession of an 
25.00 illegal deer bee Se iat an ak Aarne CE ee Oe ee ee 100.00 
Brugger, Owen V., Clyde, Ohio. Possessing doe killed in close 
100.00 ne a CS PEON eae Pa eee Sa kL Ae EER 
Baumbgardner, Louis V., Huntingdon, W. Va. Possessing an il- 
100.00 ER re er ee OP en ee Pe ernie 100.00 
Ferguson, Everett D., Dayton, Ohio. Possessing loaded rifle in 
100.00 NN SUE I it st cl ego cha a aloe Roatan Gp eds We IR GR Rae ee 25.00 
Bowman, Laurene F., Toledo, Ohio. Possessing female deer killed 
100.00 Sey SS CIR Sg SW os alee cie aoa Ch ween 6 Ra se 5h e's b CRA EAE SURE 100.00 





A BACKING LESSON—from Page 22 


let the pup go toward the pointing dog; stop him at the desired 
distance, and creep up to him using a soft yet firm command to 
“whoa.” If he does not hold himself erect, gently lift his head, 
and tail until he holds a position of a lofty pointing dog. Exercise 
extreme patience and avoid excitement. Easy firmness quiets a 
dog and encourages obedience. Excitement and loud shouts only 
lead to confusion. Far too many dogs have been ruined through 


impatient training and lack of understanding. 


Physical punishment should be avoided in training the young 
dog as it only makes him shy and afraid. An older dog when his 
training is finished can be punished for a wrong because he is 


old enough to know that he has deliberately erred. 


Extreme care should be exercised when using an experienced 
dog to help train the young fellow because the pupil may become 
too dependent on his bracemate to cover the territory and hunt 
for game. If he should show signs of losing his initiative, take 
him out alone for awhile. 


A great help in training a gun dog is the book, “How to Train 
Your Bird Dog” by Horace Lytle and published by the A. F. 
Hochwalt Company, Dayton, Ohio. It is well written by a man 
who knows, loves, and understands all hunting dogs. Training 
problems can be greatly simplified by careful study and frequent 
reference to this book. 





SAFEGUARDING YOUR INTERESTS—from Page 12 


The interest manifested in it was astounding and it was a real 
credit to the combined efforts of both the Commission and the 
Federation. In line with your request, you will be co-sponsors of 


the exhibit at Philadelphia, beginning March 3. 


Ahead of Schedule 


Our work is proceeding entirely satisfactorily, and it should be 
gratifying to know that we are making real progress with every 
project and every program. Nothing is being overlooked, slighted 
or neglected and we are making wonderful speed with our food 
and cover program all over Pennsylvania. We are ahead of sched- 
ule and now setting a pace for all others to follow—but as I said 
last October, “It’s only the beginning.” An official of the Wildlife 
Management Institute who recently made a tour of Pennsylvania 
to acquaint himself with our work remarked that “It was amazing 


to see the magnitude of your field program and the solidly basic 
approach to the problem of wildlife restoration.” We are really 
going forward and wasting neither time, effort nor money. 


The Sportsmen’s Interests Safeguarded 


I couid talk to you about the many fine and heartening things 
being accomplished but you have important business to transact 
and difficult decisions of your own to make. Our news releases 
which now go out in the form of a Weekly Newsletter, and the 
Game News should keep you in close touch with our efforts ne 
results. Your interests are being selfishly guarded and co ee 

It has been my objective in life to do a good job fearlessly a0 
honestly with neither favor nor partiality toward anyone. 
efforts in behalf of wildlife management will always be direc 
with a desire to merit both faith and confidence. 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE COVER 


From the banks of the Delaware to the western shores 
of the Pymatuning, Pennsylvania sportsmen and other 
outdoorsmen who travel the waterways of the state can 
see more evidence this spring of a program to “bring back 
the ducks”. At suitable locations near the shorelines, they 
may see oblong wooden boxes nailed to uprights about 
five feet above the water and if they watch long enough 
and quietly enough, chances are that a brilliantly colored 
duck will emerge from or enter into the four inch hole 
bored in the front. 


Encouraged by results of a wildlife research project, 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission started erecting these 
wood duck nesting boxes throughout the Commonwealth 
in the early spring of 1949. Over 700 of these artificial 
homes were distributed by the Commission’s Division of 
Wildlife Research alone and in addition many sportsmen 
and interested individuals constructed and erected boxes 
for their favorite duck marshes and ponds. Capitalizing 
on the wood duck’s distinctive habit of nesting in cavities, 
and realizing that natural nest sites in hollow trees along 
our waterways were inadequate, Pennsylvania’s wildlife 
guardians moved in with this simple, effective wood duck 
housing program. 


Game Protectors located in suitable duck nesting areas, 
like Ray Sickles at the vast Pymatuning marsh, were 
provided with nesting boxes and all last summer kept 
track of their use by wood duck hens. Results were en- 
For instance, Game Protector Sickles, who 
is shown inspecting a box on this month’s cover, reported 


couraging. 


over half the boxes at Pymatuning were occupied by wood 
ducks. Where the boxes were used, the ducks were 
usually able to successfully hatch out good broods of 
ducklings. 


But these men also reported that the biggest obstacle to 
maximum wood duck nesting box success was the action ” 
of well-intentioned but overly curious persons who get too 
close to the boxes or molest the nesting birds. Wood 
ducks are exceedingly shy and in most cases will leave 
their nests never to return if they are disturbed in the 
early stages of incubation. 


Although Pennsylvania may never be a major water 
fowl hunting state due to its geographical location and 
scarcity of major lakes and nesting grounds, there afe 
many things which can be done to improve her wate 
fowl population. Pennsylvania has moved forward with) 
a wood duck housing program! 


PLEASE, NEVER MOLEST A WOOD DUCK NESTING BOX! 











